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NOW is the time 


when many good English teachers are com- 
ing to the aid of their students with the 
manuals in the 


ENGLISH 
PAMPHLET 
SERIES 


As your classes get under way you will find 
that these inexpensive pamphlets supply just 
the special supplements you need. Written by 
experienced teachers and thoroughly class- 
tested, they are being used by hundreds of your 
colleagues across the country for introductory 
work on special topics, for necessary review or 
remedial work, for concentrated or supplemen- 
tary study in certain areas of written or oral 
English, and for reference. 


Each, only $1.00 


Just published 


A Glossary of Literary Terms 


The complete revision and expansion by M. H. 
Abrams, of Cornell University, of the famous 
Glossary by Dan S. Norton and Peters Rushton. 


Elements of Good Writing 


A Guide for Advanced Exposition 


By Hoover H. Jordan of Eastern Michigan Col- 
lege. Excellent guidance on the planning and 
writing of term papers, reports or any other 
piece of exposition. Includes brief handbook 
and glossary. A help to any college student in 
any course. 


Preparing the Research Paper 


The new 4th Edition, revised, of the manual by 
R. Morell Schmitz considered by many teachers 
to be “by all odds the best treatment of the 
subject.” 


English Pamphlets are available on idiom and diction, logic, 
planning and other special topics. Send for our latest 
descriptive listing. 


232 Madison A 
R I N E H A R & COMPANY, INCORPORATED 





16 New Titles 


in the paperback series of 
reprints preferred above all 
others by teachers in more 
than 1,000 colleges and uni- 
versities: 


RINEHART 
EDITIONS 


Addison & Steele: Selections from 
“The Tatler" and ‘The Spectator” 
Ed. by Robert J. Allen 
Conrad: Lord Jim 299 PP. 75¢ 
Ed. by Robert B. Heilman 


Cooper: The Pioneers 369 pp. 75¢ 
Ed. by Leon Howard In press 
Dreiser: Sister Carrie 
Ed. by Kenneth S. Lynn 
454 pp. 95¢ 
Ibsen, Shaw, O'Neill & Miller: 
Four Modern Plays 338 pp. 95¢ 


James: Selected Short Stories. Rev. 
Ed. by Quentin Anderson 
357 pp. 95¢ 
Hawthorne: The House of the Seven 
Gables Ed. by Philip Young 
280 pp. 65¢ 
Great English and American 
Essays. Revised 
Ed. by Douglass S. Mead 
244 pp. 65¢ 
Lincoln: Selected Speeches, 
Messages, and Letters 
Ed. by T. Harry Williams 
290 pp. 75¢ 
Masterpieces of the Spanish 
Golden Age 
Ed. by Angel Flores In press 
London: Martin Eden 
Ed. by Sam S. Baskett 
384 pp. 95¢ 
Selections from Greek and Roman 
Historions 
Ed. by C. A. Robinson, Jr. 
841 pp. $1.25 
Shakespeare: As You Like It, 
Julius Caesar, Macbeth 
Shakespeare: Twelfth Night, 
Othello 
Each ed. by Alan S. Downer 
In press 
Franklin D. Roosevelt: Selected 
Speeches, Messages, Press 
Conferences & Letters 
Ed. by Basil Rauch 
8391 pp. $1.25 
Shaw: Selected Plays and Other 
Writings Ed. by William Irvine 
874 pp. 95¢ 
New York 16 








MASTERPIECES OF THE DRAMA 


By ALEXANDER W. ALLISON, ARTHUR J. CARR and 
ARTHUR M. EASTMAN, all at the University of Michigan. 
Presenting eleven plays chosen for qualities of excellence, 
appropriateness and variety, this text includes such plays as 
Alcestis by Euripides and The House of Bernarda Alba by the 
rarely anthologized Lorca, while omitting dramas easily 
accessible in paperback editions. 

1957 693 pages paper $2.95 


WRITING AND REVISING 


By WILLIAM S. MORGAN, West Contra Costa Junior Coll- 

lege. Designed for courses in remedial freshman English, this 

new basic workbook deals with the organization and writing 

of a theme and covers the fundamentals of grammar, punctua- 

tion and spelling. A reader comments: “The numerous example 

sentences in the text and the many pages of exercise material 
. are extraordinarily well done.” 


1957 248 pages paper $2.00 


FROM FACT TO JUDGMENT 


By HAROLD F. GRAVES and BERNARD S. OLDSEY, both 
at Pennsylvania State University. This new combination text 
and book of readings is a guide to purposeful analytical writ- 
ing. “This is a remarkably well thought-out and written book— 
all in all a superior piece of work, full of fine judgment and 
excellent readings.”—from a critical report. 


1957 S380 pages $3.25 


AN INTRODUCTION TO RESEARCH IN 
ENGLISH LITERARY HISTORY 


By CHAUNCEY SANDERS. “. . . Prepared for the use of those 
advanced students who are writing theses, dissertations, or 
other scholarly papers in the field of English literary history 
and criticism. . . . Its content is of such value that doctoral 
candidates and other advanced students will find it most help- 
ful in directing them.” — William P. Sears, New York Univer- 


sity, in Education. 
1952 423 pages $6.00 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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For Contributors 


Subjects and Expression: Anything that may in- 
terest teachers of literature and writing is 
potentially acceptable, including verse on aca- 
demic subjects. A clear and lively style will of 
course recommend itself and its subject to the 
largest number of readers. Styling of Manu- 
scripts: Please follow the MLA Style Sheet 
(Revised Edition) in all respects. Incorporate 
footnotes in the text except when it is ab- 
solutely impossible to do so. Keep block 
quotations short. Avoid tables, graphs, and 
other art-work. Length of Manuscripts: The 


shorter, the more likely of acceptance without 
revision. Anything longer than a dozen type- 
written pages should justify itself by unusual 
subject or merit. Transmission of Manuscript: 
Please send one copy folded or flat, held by a 
paper clip but not a staple, with a self- 
addressed envelope to which stamps are clipped. 
Editorial Procedure: Speed and care will ob- 
tain in handling manuscripts. Any delay is a 
matter of academic holidays, concentration of 
manuscripts in one adviser’s field, or difficult 
decision. 


For Readers 


WituiaM FaAvuLKNer, who answers questions in 
class for the first article, spent the Spring Term 
as writer-in-residence at the University of 
Virginia, where he held twenty-odd classroom 
meetings and a hundred individual office con- 
ferences. The present material is a selection 
from a forthcoming volume. Josepn L. BLoTNER, 
an assistant professor at Virginia, comes from 
Drew, Northwestern, and Penn, and is the 
author of The Political Novel and many arti- 
cles on modern literature. Gwynn, an associ- 
ate professor, has taught at Harvard and Penn 
State, and is the author of Sturge Moore and 
the Life of Art and co-editor of The Case for 
Poetry. Frank M. Catpiero explores Ben Jon- 
son’s prescription for Freshman English with 
degrees from Columbia and an assistant profes- 
sorship of Humanities at Cooper Union. Mat- 
corm Cow ey, the well-known critic, poet, 
editor, journalist, and President of the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters, has been teach- 
ing at Michigan in 1957. Joun McKrernan, 


More for 


College English is one of the four magazines 
published by NCTE. The Council, founded in 
1911, is the only organization devoted to Eng- 
lish teaching from the first to the last grade, 
and it has about 39,000 members. In 1912 the 
Council began publishing The English Journal, 
which started putting out a college edition in 
1928, splitting into EJ and CE ten years later. 
EJ, addressed to teachers in secondary schools, 
is edited by Professor Dwight Burton, Florida 
State University, and Elementary English 
comes from Professor John DeBoer at the 
University of Illinois. A subscription to one of 


Chairman at Geneseo (N.Y.) S.U.T.C. and 
father of six, finds time to edit the Bibliogra- 
phy of — Teaching and to be active in 
Council affairs. The other bibliographers are: 
A. Epwin Awnperson (George Peabody), 
SHARON Brown (Brown), Francis CHrisTENSEN 
(U.S.C.), Ricnarp Curtrs (Penn State, DuBois 
Center), E. CatrHertne Dunn (Catholic), Ray- 
monp A. Kent (S.U. Iowa), J. Carter Row- 
LAND (Gannon), and Joun R. Seartes (Wis- 
consin). Francis CHRISTENSEN, who considers 
restrictive modifiers in the Round Table, is 
Chairman of English Communication at U.S.C. 
He is a Harvard Ph.D. who has taught at Wis- 
consin and published in CE. Vicror P. Sraupr, 
assistant professor at St. Louis, went to Xavier 
and Ohio State. The Conrrisutinc Epitrors for 
1957-1958 are once more Marcaret M. Bryant 
(Current English Forum), professor at Brook- 
lyn, Ratpp W. Convee and Arruur O. Lewis, 
Jr. (News and Ideas), associate professors at 
Penn State, and JosepH BLorner (New Books). 


Readers 


these magazines is $4.00; this includes member- 
ship in the Council, with its privileges of cer- 
tain book and record discounts. Closely allied 
to CE is CCC, the bulletin of the NCTE sub- 
sidiary, The Conference on College Composi- 
tion and Communication. This unit, founded in 
1949, has over a thousand members, who meet 
every spring and during the NCTE Thanks- 
giving convention. CCC is published quarterly, 
and subscriptions are $2.00. Writers or articles 
and notes in this field should consider sending 
them to the editor, Professor Francis E. Bow- 
man, Duke University, as an alternative to CE. 





. .. but, with apologies to Keats, it some- 
times seems that way to a good many 
otherwise intelligent college students. What- 
ever the reason, the plain fact is that any 
professor attempting to instill in his stu- 
dents an appreciation for poetry has come 
to expect a large percentage to be bored, 
puzzled, or hostile. 


Three men and a method 


Faced with this problem, three professors 
—Frederick L. Gwynn, Ralph W. Condee, 
and Arthur O. Lewis, Jr.— decided to try 
a new approach: the “case” method —a 
device already successfully used in law, 
medicine, history, and other fields. The re- 
sult was THE CASE FOR POETRY. 


Poetica ex machina? 


Aware of the dangers of a “mechanical” 
approach to an art as subtle as poetry, the 
authors tested the method on thousands of 
students over a period of several years. 
They found that, far from dehumanizing 
the study of poetry, the case method was 
far superior to conventional techniques in 
making students think for themselves. 


To make a case 


Briefly, here’s how the method works: 
After some 33 of the poems, the student 
is presented with a number of statements 
about each statement he can accept or 
reject. Those of poets, critics, scholars, and 
students have been selécted, phrased, and 
organized into conflicting or complementary 
points of view. Some are extremely per- 
ceptive, some are based on gross misinter- 
pretation, all (to most students at least) 
are controversial. 


Published 1954 448 pages 


To make students think 


The success of the method lies in the fact 
that it is impossible for the student to guess 
at the “right” interpretation—since he must 
be prepared to explain or defend his opinion 
in discussion with his instructor and class- 
mates. The case method avoids the passive 
approach of simply furnishing the student 
with analyses of poems—without having 
him go through the steps himself, 


What the experts said: 
From Dr. Johnson to the New Critics 


Another 22 poems are followed by critiques 
—explications by poets and critics of the 
meaning or value of each poem. For ex- 
ample, Gray’s “Elegy” is followed by con- 
flicting discussions by Dr. Johnson, I. A. 
Richards, William Empson, Cleanth Brooks, 
and others. 


More facts about 
THE CASE FOR POETRY 


* Over 170 English and American poems 
selected on the basis of merit and suit- 
ability for beginners 


Tear-out Assignment Forms in the back 
of the text 


An abundance of footnotes and glosses— 
plus a section on prosody 


Low cost of volume to student makes the 
book suitable for use as an extra text in 
some courses. 


55%” x 8%” Text price $3.25 


To receive an approval copy promptly, write Box 903. 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
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Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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SOUND AND POETRY 


English Institute Essays, 1956 


Edited with an Introduction by Norrurop Frye. The following 
critics offer new insights into the relationship between music 
and poetry: Edward T. Cone, Frederick W. Sternfeld, John 
Hollander, Craig La Driére, Ants Oras, Harold Whitehall. 

$3.75 


THE POETRY OF STEPHEN CRANE 


DanieEL G. HorrMan, in this first full analysis of the poetry 
of Stephen Crane, defines Crane’s intense sensibility and places 
his verse in the development of contemporary poetry. A 
collection of manuscripts and letters provides unpublished 
poems and new biographical material. $5.00 


RELIGIOUS TRENDS IN ENGLISH POETRY 
Volume IV: 1830-1880 


Christianity and Romanticism in the 
Victorian Period 


Hoxie Neate Farrcumtp. The fourth in a series of studies that 
traces the response of English poets to currents of religious 
thought and feeling, this book analyzes the complex relation- 
ships between supernaturalistic religion and romanticism 
during the years 1830-1880. $7.50 


POETRY IN OUR TIME 


Basetre DeutscH. A uniquely comprehensive, many-sided 
study of English poetry in the twentieth century. “All the fine 
proportions and controlled understanding which history cum 
criticism requires but so often lacks..— Norman Holmes 
Pearson. $5.00 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
New York 27, New York 








A CAL OF FAMOUS BOOKS 


ee os tb, new popular-priced 
series . from the world’s largest, 
most PRT. pat ee oh of great books — 
Everyman's Library — and from the best 
of Dutton’s own fine 
backlist, never before 
available at low prices. 


Ad Dutton 
Everyman 


Paperbacks 


“Everyman's Library has unlocked the 

intellectual treasures of the past... one 

of the truly powerful educational forces 

of the twentieth century.”"—Allan Nevins 

NAKED MASKS | DUTTON EVERYMAN PAPERBACKS will 

carry on this tradition. Its list will enjoy 

plays by a twofold prestige representing the best 

from both Dutton and Everyman's 

Luigt Prandelle iS Library. 

D1 SHAKESPEARE OF LONDON 

by Marchette Chute. $1.55 


D2 THE PROPER BOSTONIANS 
by Cleveland Amory. $1.55 


D3 THE FLOWERING OF NEW ENGLAND 
by Van Wyck Brooks, $1.85 


D4 THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO $1.25 


DS THE STORY OF SAN MICHELE 
by Axel Munthe. $1.95 


D6 NAKED MASKS — FIVE PLAYS BY LUIGI 
PIRANDELLO. Liola « It és so! (If You 
Think So) * Henry IV «+ Six Charac- 
ters in:Search of an Author + Each 
in His Own Way. $1.45 
OF THE NATURE OF THINGS. Lucretius. 
William Ellery Leonard’s famous 
translation. $ .95 
LETTERS FROM AN AMERICAN FARMER 
by J. Hector St. Jobn de Crévecoeur, 
An 18th century Thoreau writes of the 
New World. $1.35 

D9 THE ENGLISH NOVEL 
by Walter Allen. $1.55 

DIO THE CRISIS OF OUR AGE 

by P. A. Sorokin., $1.45 


Ask your bookseller to show you these well- 
designed inexpensive quality paper books. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. + 300 4th Ave., N. Y. 10 








GILBERT HIGHET SPEAKS ..... 


The third series of radio talks by the well-known philosopher 
and critic of Columbia University is now available through 
special arrangement with THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH-CLUB. 


All three series total approximately ninety speeches and 
may be ordered for $1.50 (or 50¢ per series.) Please include 


your remittance with orders less than $5.00. 





Al-GOUNGIL-OF BEL (Naa URN, 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET ee ee eeeess CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 














Realizing the value of Audio-Visual aids, NCTE offers .. . 
A Bibliography of Audio-Visual Aids 


a « 7. 
For Courses in American Literature 
By Sister Mary Brian, O.P. 

This newly revised bibliography of films, filmstrips, tapes, and record- 
ings can profitably be used to complement your teaching of American 
literature. In addition to a directory of companies from which you may 
secure these materials, youll find each item carefully described and 


appraised. 


Price: 25¢ Order No. 56-30(CO7) 


\ NATIONAL COUNCIL OF BIST AMU aan, 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 

















Basic 
Aids 
For 
Basie 
English 


Problems 











HOUGHTON 
MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 


CORRECTNESS AND PRECISION IN WRITING 


Forms A, B, C, and D. Second Series, Forms A and B 
Phil S. Grant, Frederick Bracher, and Samuel E. Duff 


The purpose of CORRECTNESS AND PRECISION IN WRITING 
is to eliminate gross errors from a student’s writing and to enable 
him to say precisely what he means. Stressing fundamentals, each 
volume includes extensive drill in grammar, sentence structure, 
punctuation, spelling, sections on improving vocabulary and diction, 
and on organizing and writing a short theme. 


PREPARATORY READING FOR WRITING 
Arther S. Trace, Jr. and Thomas J. Phillips 


Using a stimulating collection of essays, the authors demonstrate 
writing principles in action, and encourage students to apply them. 
All readings and lessons are followed by exercises which test com- 
prehension, vocabulary, and spelling. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF COLLEGE READING 
Marvin D. Glock 


Based on a reading improvement program developed at Cornell Uni- 
versity, this highly successful book stresses comprehension, analytical 
skill, judgment, skimming, and vocabulary study as well as speed. 
A group of objective questions designed to test one or several reading 
skills follows each selection. 


EXERCISES IN ENGLISH 


Willoughby Johnson and the Staff of Freshman Composition at the 
University of Missouri 


Composed entirely of exercises, this workbook combines drill material 
on grammar, sentence structure, punctuation, and spelling with added 
emphasis on areas of recurrent difficulty, such as verbs and verbals, 
agreements and reference, to provide abundant material for classes 
in basic composition. 


GUIDE TO RESEARCH WRITING 
Griffith Thompson Pugh 


This Guide offers the student who has never written a fully docu- 
mented research paper detailed instruction in the whole research 
process, from choosing a subject to checking the final draft of the 
finished paper. A complete sample research paper illustrates many 
of the problems involved in assimilating and documenting a variety 
of materials. 


EXERCISES IN THE CRAFT OF WRITING 

Frederick Bracher 

This text-workbook teaches the student to handle such problems as 
organizing and selecting material, paragraph structure, etc., and gives 


the instructor hard-to-find material that he can use to teach unity, 
organization, and emphasis. 





Five New English Titles 
from the Borzoi List 


Practical Prose Studies 
by ROBERT O. BOWEN, Montana State University 


“I am convinced that if writing can really be taught, then the general 
approach of this book is the way to do it. This is no mere book of readings, 
with the usual dull questions; it is a book of models, and the perceptive, 
intelligent questions make it so.”"—-Edward F. Krickel, Jr., University of South 
Carolina $3.75 text 


The Major Critics 


by Charles S. Holmes, Edwin Fussell, and Ray Frazer 
Pomona College and Claremont Graduate School 


“An excellent introduction to literary criticism in its historical aspect. . . . 
The essays without exception are indispensable to an understanding of this 
complicated subject.”"—G. McKenzie, University of California $3.00 text 


Logic and Language 
by Bernard F. Huppé and Harry R. Kaminsky 
Harpur College 


“An excellent study—should be the basis for every English composition 
course. . . ."—I. M. Collura, Duquesne University $1.75 text 


American English in Its Cultural Setting 
by Donald J. Lloyd, Wayne University 
Harry R. Warfel, University of Florida 


“Lloyd and Warfel have succeeded . . . in bridging the gap between 
modern linguistic theory and the practical problems of the classroom .. .” 
—George Motherwell, University of Southern California $4.50 text 


Literary Criticism: A Short History 
by William K. Wimsatt, Jr., and Cleanth Brooks 
Yale University 


“When a generation is fortunate there is written for it a book that sums 
up, evaluates, and even contributes to a significant cultural movement. The 
Wimsatt and Brooks volume does all of this brilliantly for the 20th century 
preoccupation with literary criticism.”—William Van O’Connor, University of 
Minnesota $6.75 text 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 


501 Madison Avenue College Department New York 22 
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OXFORD books of exceptional interest 











Henry the Fifth 


Shakespeare Quarto Facsimile, No. 9 
Edited by SIR WALTER GREG. Sir Walter Greg’s introduction 
gives concise historical information on the circumstances of original 
publication, describes the copy that was photographed for this 
edition, and explains the symbols and numbers used in the margins 
as aids to the reader. 27 facsimiles. $4.00 


The Poems, English, Latin, and 
Greek of Richard Crashaw 


Second Edition 


By LEONARD C. MARTIN. The introduction to this second 
edition contains considerable information about Crashaw and his 
poems that has come to light since the first edition was published 
in 1929 and an index of titles has been added. This work presents 
the complete version for the first publication of each of Crashaw’s 
poems. 4 plates. Text figures. $7.20 


William Wordsworth: A Biography 
The Early Years, 1770-1808 


By MARY MOORMAN. This first volume of a two-volume work 
covers Wordsworth’s school days and early creative years. It is 
based on new material and on the work done by Selincourt and 
Darbishire. Illustrated. $8.00 


The Life of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 


By ROBERT HALSBAND. “A remarkably clear and detailed im- 
pression of this contradictory woman . . . always abounding with 
vitality and going her own eccentric way. Mr. Halsband is to be 
congratulated on a biography that will at once satisfy the scholar 
and delight the general reader.” —Saturday Review. Illustrated 

$7.00 


At all bookstores 


Oxford University Press, Inc. 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
































-New RONALD Textbooks 





COLLEGE WRITING 


Cecil B. Williams, Oklahoma State University; and 
John Ball, Miami University 


A versatile new textbook in 
composition designed to give the 
college freshman an understand- 
ing of the writing problems he 
will meet during his college career 
and to help him master them. 
Book establishes the importance 
of writing skills in the business 
and professional world and de- 
velops the student’s active inter- 
est in language as a medium of 
self-expression. 


Functional Techniques 


COLLEGE WRITING begins 
by explaining the practical aspects 
of writing lecture notes and ex- 
aminations, themes, term papers, 


letters, book reports, critical arti- 
cles, and research papers. It then 
concentrates the student’s atten- 
tion on matters of form and ac- 
curacy — punctuation, spelling, 
word study, non-prescriptive 
grammar, and rhetoric. 


Practical Examples 


The book thoroughly covers 
writing principles and practice. 
Here a wide range of specimen 
pieces by student and professional 
writers illustrates what is con- 
sidered good writing today. In- 
cludes material on creative writ- 
ing, non-fiction, journalism, and 
scholarly writing. 15 ills. 475 pp. 


GRAMMAR for JOURNALISTS 


E. L. Callihan, Southern Methodist University 


This new, thoroughgoing text- 
book is written especially for the 
student planning a career in jour- 
nalism. It completely covers the 
fundamentals of grammar and 
composition, spelling and word 
usage—in accordance with the 
particular requirements of to- 
day’s journalistic media. 


Follows Modern Practice 


3ased on findings from surveys 
of 100 journalism schools and de- 
partments and an equal number 
of editors, the writing procedures 
found in this book correspond to 
the rules practiced daily by news- 
papers and magazines throughout 
the country. GRAMMAR FOR 
JOURNALISTS is a guide not 
only to the mechanics of expres- 


sion, but to developing mastery 
of sentence structure and effec- 
tiveness. Adaptable to class and 
laboratory work in a variety of 
courses within the journalism pro- 
gram, book provides a sound foun- 
dation in language fundamentals, 
basic grammar, and syntax. As 
a guide for advanced courses 
stressing reporting and editing, it 
is an authoritative reference. 


Useful Examples and Exercises 


Most of the examples used to 
illustrate common errors come 
directly from newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio and television broad- 
casts. This treatment shows the 
student how to avoid errors, while 
familiarizing him with everyday 
journalistic techniques. 397 pp. 
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ACD | 


Used in practically every college 
and university in the United States 


Authoritative. The ACD is the only college dictionary ever 
prepared directly by a large staff, including 355 leading schol- 
ars, scientists, technical experts, and other authorities in 316 
fields of knowledge. 


Up to Date. The ACD is continuously revised by its per- 
manent editorial staff, under the direction of Jess Stein, 
Managing Editor. The permanent Editorial Advisory Com- 
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Faulkner in the University 


A Classroom Conference 


EpireD BY FREDERICK L. GWYNN AND JosEPH L. BLOTNER 


Q: Mr. Faulkner, this is sort of a ques- 
tion of motivation for the writer. Many 
of the best Southern writers write about 
the degeneration of the old aristocracy 
and the determination to live and to 
think according to the old traditions and 
standards. Now do you think that this 
continued determination on the part of 
those around him causes the writer to 
revolt against this [old] system, and ac- 
cordingly, does this attitude furnish a 
motivation for writing? 

A: It does, in that | this determination] 
is a condition of environment. It’s some- 
thing that is handed to the writer. He 
is writing about people in the terms that 
he’s most familiar with. That is, it could 
have sociological implications, but he’s 
not too interested in that. He’s writing 
about people. He is using the material 
which he knows, the tools which are at 
hand, and so he uses the instinct or the 
desire or whatever you will call it of the 
old people to be reactionary and tory, 
to stick to the old ways. It’s simply a 
condition, and since it is a condition it 
lives and breathes, and it is valid as 
material. 


Q: Sir, I believe you were in Europe 
in 1923 at the same time Anderson and 
Hemingway and others [were]. At that 
time, did you associate with them, and 
if not, was there any specific reason why 
you were not thrown together, and do 


you think the group was influenced or 
influenced each other in any way from 
their associations? 

A: They may have. I think the art- 
ist is influenced by all in his environ- 
ment. He’s maybe more sensitive to it 
because he has got to get the materials, 
the lumber that he’s going to build his 
edifice with. At that time I didn’t think 
of myself as a writer, | was a tramp 
then, and . . . I wasn’t interested in liter- 
ature nor literary people. . There at 
the same time, I knew Joyce, I knew of 
Joyce, and I would go to some effort to 
go to the cafe that he inhabited to look 
at him. But that was the only literary 
man that I remember seeing in Europe 
in those days. 

Q: How did Sutpen get all his money, 
in [ Absalom, Absalom!|? It is said that 
he got it by robbing children or some- 
thing. 

A: I think that he looted his father- 
in-law’s Caribbean plantation. I think 
that his drive to revenge himself on the 
man who had told him to go around to 
the back door, by establishing a dynasty 
of his own, and he was ruthless about it, 
and probably picked out the easiest 
money he could get, and one quick way 
to get some of it was to marry the daugh- 
ter, and another quick way, instead of 
waiting for the old man to die, [was] to 
loot the plantation, which I think he did, 
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and he probably brought it to the main- 
land and hid it and whenever he needed 
more money he — go and dig up a 
little more of it. It was probably in 
bullion, Se els maybe, but I’m 
sure that’s the way he got it. 


gold, 


Q: Mr. Faulkner, would you say that 
much writing is the result of unrest in 
the writer? 

A: I think it’s all a result of unrest in 
the writer. I think the writer is demon- 
driven, that he can’t be at peace unless 
he is trying to take the sorry, shabby 
world which he finds and can’t 
change . . . physically, [to] create a 
world of his own in which people are 
braver or better blackguards or better 
heroes or more chaste or better villians 
than he finds in the world around him. 
He’s demon-driven, I think. 

Q: Does this ever really satisfy him? 

A: Yes, what satisfies him is the be- 
lief that this time he’s going to create 
that world which will match the dream. 
Of course it don’t, and so he writes 
another book tomorrow. That one won’t 
either, and he will write another one. 
Maybe if he ever did write one that 
pleased him, he would be miserable— 
nothing else to do. 

Q: Sir, it has been argued that “A 
Rose for Emily” is a criticism of the 
North, and others have argued saying 
that it is a criticism of the South. Now, 
could this story, shall we say, be more 
properly classified as a criticism of the 
times? 

A: Now that I don’t know, because 
I was simply trying to write about 
people. The writer uses environment— 
what he knows—and if there’s a symbol- 
ism in which the lover represented the 
North and the woman who murdered 
him represents the South, I don’t say 
that’s not valid and not there, but it was 
no intention of the writer to say, Now 
let’s see, I’m going to write a piece in 
which I will use a symbolism for the 


North and another symbol for the South, 
that he was simply writing about people, 
a story which he thought was tragic and 
true, because it came out of the human 
heart, the human aspiration, the conflict 
of conscience with glands, with the Old 
Adam. It was a conflict not between the 
North and the South so much as be- 
tween, well you might say, God and 
Satan. ... 

Q: In The Bear, Mr. 
there a dog, a real Lion? 

A: Yes, there was. I can remember 
that dog—I was about the age of that 
little boy —and he belonged to our pack 
of bear and deer dogs, and he was a 
complete individualist. He didn’t love 
anybody. The other dogs were afraid of 
him, he was a savage, but he did love to 
run the bear. Yes, | remember him quite 
well. He was mostly airedale, he had 
some hound and Lord only knows what 
else might have been in him. He was a 
tremendous big brute—stood about that 
high, must have weighed seventy-five 
or eighty pounds. 


Faulkner, was 


Q: In any bear hunt that Lion par- 
ticipated i in, did he ever perform a heroic 
action like the one in the story? 

A: No, not really. There’s a case of 
the sorry, shabby world that don’t quite 
please you so you create one of your 
own, so you make Lion a little braver 
than he was, and you make the bear a 
little more of a bear than he actually 
was. I am sure that Lion could have done 
that, and would have done it, and it may 
be at times when I wasn’t there to record 
the action, he did do things like that. 

Q: This question is also concerned 
with The Bear. In the conclusion of the 
story, Ike McCaslin finds Boon destroy- 
ing his rifle. Now I was wondering if 
this incident just shows that Boon could 
not, shall we say, compete with the 
mechanical age, or whether this was 
showing the end of an order, the fact 
that Lion and old Ben were dead, that 
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the hunters weren't returning to the 
cabin anymore, and the land had been 
sold to a lumber company. 

A: A little of both. It was that Boon, 
with the mentality of a child, a boy of 
sixteen or seventeen, couldn’t cope not 
only with the mechanical age, but he 
couldn’t cope with any time. Also, to 
me it underlined the heroic tragedy of 
the bear and the dog by the last survivor 
being reduced to the sort of petty com- 
edy of someone trying to patch up a 
gun in order to shoot a squirrel. That 
made the tragedy of the dog and the 
bear a little more poignant to me. That’s 
the sort of tour de force that I think a 
writer’s entitled to use. 


Q: Sir, the other day you said that 


you don’t try to inject yourself into a 
situation about which you are w riting, 
and feel how 
were a certain person. You 


you might react if you 
said you 
didn’t do that. Does it—do your char- 
acters, do their actions come about 
strictly from an unconscious feeling on 
your part, or do they just flow out, or—? 

A: I prefer to think that the char- 
acters are alive enough to stipulate and 
postulate their own behavior and ac- 
tions—that the actions, of course, they 
come from my own experience of 
people, but I prefer to think that the 
characters, by that time, have taken 
charge of the story, and that they are the 
ones that are saying what they will do 
and what they will say, that all they 
need then is someone to trot along and 
put it down. That actually, it wouldn’t 
be to me much fun in inventing lay 
figures just to project my own ‘ideas. 
These ideas, I grant you, are mine, but 
they are the lumber in the attic, or in 
the carpenter’s workshop, and now and 
then he needs a board so he reaches back 
and finds it and sure enough it fits—that 
is, he has to cut it and trim it a little, but 
it fits. 

Q: I know that you stated that you 


don’t read the critics regarding your 
own work. However, I wonder what 
ideas you have regarding the aims or the 
proper function of a literary critic, not 
only of your works, but shall we say of 
others as well. 

A: I would say he has a valid function, 
a very important function, but to me 
he’s a good deal like the minister—you 
don’t need to listen to him unless you 
need him, and I in my own case, I know, 
I have already decided about the value 
of my work. There’s nothing anybody 
can tell me I don’t know about it, and 
the critic, nor I either, can [not] improve 
it any by that time and the only way to 
improve it is to write one that will be 
better next time, and so I’m at that and 
I probably just don’t have time to read 
the critics. . . 


Q: Sir, I think you said that you 
haven’t yet achiev ed your own personal 
goal as a writer. W hat is that goal and 
is it likely that you will succeed in 
achieving it? 

A: That’s difficult to say. It’s when 
I have done something that, to use Hem- 
ingway’s phrase, makes me feel good— 
that is completely satisfactory, maybe 
that would be the goal, and I ‘hope just 
a little that I'll never quite do that, be- 
cause if I do there won't be any reason 
to go on writing, and I’m too old to take 
up another hobby. It’s—I think that a 
writer wants to make something that he 
knows that a hundred or two hundred 
or five hundred, a thousand years later 
will make people feel what they feel 
when they read Homer, or read Dickens 
or Balzac, Tolstoy, that that’s probably 
his goal. I don’t think that he bothers 
until he gets old like this and has a right 
to spend a lot of time talking about it to 
put that into actual words. But probably 
that’s what he wants, that really the 
writer doesn’t want success, that he 
knows he has a short span of life, that 
the day will come when he must pass 
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through the wall of oblivion, and he 


wants to leave a scratch on that wall— 
a hun- 
a thousand years later will see. 


Kilroy was here—that somebody 
dred, 

Q: Sir, why do you regard The Sound 
and the Fury as your best work? 

A: It was the best failure. It was the 
one that I anguished the most over, that 
I worked the hardest at, that even when 
I knew I couldn’t bring it off, I still 
worked at it. It’s like the parent feels 
toward the unfortunate child, maybe. 
The others that have been easier to write 
than that, and in ways are better books 
than that, but I don’t have the feeling 
towards any of them that I do toward 
that one, because that was the most gal- 
lant, the most magnificent failure. 

Q: What is your purpose in writing 
into the first section of The Sound and 
the Fury passages that seem disjointed in 
themselves if [their ideas are] not con- 
nected with one another? 

A: That was part of the failure. It 
seemed to me that the book approached 
nearer the dream if the groundwork of 
it was laid by the idiot, who was incap- 
able of relevancy. That’s—I agree with 
you too, that’s a bad method, but to me 
it seemed the best way to do it, that I 
shifted those sections back and forth to 
see where they went best, but my final 
decision was that though that was not 
right, that was the best way to do it, that 
was simply the groundwork of that 
story as that idiot child saw it. He him- 
self didn’t know what he was seeing. 
That the only thing that held him into 
any sort of reality, into the world at all, 
was the trust that he had for his sister, 
that he knew that she loved him and 
would defend him, and so she was the 
whole world to him, and these things 
were flashes that were reflected on her 
as in a mirror. He didn’t know what they 
meant. 


Q: You spoke a minute ago of the 
writer seeking to leave some degree of 


his mark on posterity. I was wondering 
if you think that the effect on the artist 
is better today when he can somehow 
achieve his immortality during his life- 
time because of communications being 
so much wider and greater than formerly 
when perhaps the writer’s fame came a 
long time after his death and maybe he 
was the only one during his lifetime that 
was satisfied with his work? 

A: I don’t think so. I believe the writer 
takes a longer view than that. He ain’t 
too interested in what the contemporary 
world thinks about him. He has a longer 
view, that he is aimed not at Jones" of 
1957 but of Jones of 2057 or 4057. 

Q: Well, do you think that you would 
have been just as satisfied if your work 
say had never been discovered until 
4057? 

A: I think so, sure, yes. Of course 
when they began to bring in a little 
money, that was nice, I liked the money, 
but the glory, the rest of it’s not very 

valuable. . . . 

Q: When you do write about people 
that way—well, of course, you don’t 
have to put up with the critics, but I’ve 
noticed particularly when a new book 
comes out all the Freudian implications 
are pulled out and all sorts of under- 
currents rather than just a simple Here’s 
what happened, and, of course, there’s 
always more to it than that, but all kinds 
of weird things are just pulled out of 
the hat and thrown around. Would that 
bother you, does it disturb you to have 
ev erything sort of misconstrued? 

A: I can’t say because I’m not aware 
of it. I don’t read the critics. I don’t 
know any literary people. The people I 
know are other farmers and horse people 
and hunters, and we talk about horses 
and dogs and guns and what to do about 
this hay crop or this cotton crop, not 
about literature. I think—I’m convinced, 
though, that that sort of criticism 
whether it’s nonsensical or not is valid 
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because it is a symptom of change, of 
motion which is life and also it’s a proof 
that literature—art—is a living quantity 
in our social condition. If it were not, 
then there’d be no reason for people to 
delve and find all sorts of symbolisms 
and psychological strains and currents 
in it. And I’m quite sure that there are 
some writers to whom that criticism is 
good, that it could help them find them- 
selves. I don’t know that the critic could 
teach the writer anything, because I’m 
inclined to think that nobody really can 
teach anybody anything, that you offer 
it and it’s there and if it’s your will or 
urge to learn it you do, and the writer 
that does need the criticism can get quite 
a lot of benefit from it. 

Q: Mr. Faulker, in “That Evening 
Sun” is the ditch symbolical of the color 
line? 

A: Could be. But you see, I was writ- 
ing about people and what was to me 
a tragic story which was this Negro 
woman who had devoted her life to 
hold the family together, that she knew 
that when the crisis came and she needed 
help, she wouldn’t get it. Maybe the 
ditch was symbolical in that sense, but 
not deliberately SO. . 

Q. Mr. Faulkner, when you were out 
in Hollywood, did you have anything 
to do with televi ising some of your 
stories? I heard that you had. Have any— 
they’ve been telev ised, haven’t they? 

A: Yes, every now and then I hear 
about one. I don’t have a radio or tele- 
vision so I don’t keep up with what goes 
on. But I hear now and then that they 
have been on TV. 

Q: Sir, what are the Spotted Horses 
symbolic of, if anything? 

A: As spotted ‘horses, I don’t know. 
That may be symbolical, but as horses, 
that was—they symbolized the hope, the 
aspiration of the masculine part of so- 
ciety that is capable of doing, of com- 
mitting puerile folly for some gewgaw 


that has drawn him as juxtaposed to the 
cold practicality of the women whose 
spokesman Mrs. Littlejohn was when she 
said “Them men!” or “What fools men 
are!” That the man even in a society 
where there’s a constant pressure to con- 
form can still be taken off by the chance 
to buy a horse for three dollars. Which 
to me is a good sign, I think. I hope that 
man can always be told off that way, to 
buy a horse for three dollars. 


Q: Mr. Faulkner, what sort of read- 
ing do you best enjoy? Do you have 
much time for the work of your con- 
temporary novelists? 

A: No, I don’t. I haven’t read a con- 
temporary book in twenty-odd years, 
unless someone says, This is a good 
book, I think you would like it, and so 
I will get that book and read it, but I’ve 
got out of the habit of keeping up with 
contemporaries because I never was a 
literary man in the sense of needing to 
keep abreast of the establishment of liter- 
ature. To me, reading is like writing—I 
do it for fun. I’m not too interested in 
what anybody else has done, that I read 
books because it’s fun. 


Q: How about the classics? 

A: The classics? I read the books that 
I liked when I first began to read and 
they are—Yes, what are ranked as clas- 
sics now, meaning by that any book 
that people still read after a hundred 
[or two hundred] years. . 

Q: Do you enjoy nation Shakes- 
peare? I heard you speak of Homer. I 
was just w ondering how you felt— 

A: Yes, I still ‘wae Shakespeare. I 
have a one-volume Shakespeare that I 
have just about worn out carrying 
around with me... . 


Q: In The Bear, Mr. Faulkner, is the 
possession and destruction of the wilder- 
ness a symbolic indication of any sort of 
corruption in the South, and if this is 
true, what sort of prognostication does 
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this have for the future and for the South 
or the country as a whole? 


A: Well, of course the destruction of 
the wilderness is not a phenomenon of 
the South, you know. That is a change 
that’s going on everywhere, and I think 
that man progresses mechanically and 
technically much faster than he does 
spiritually, that there may be something 
he could substitute for the ruined wilder- 
ness, but he hasn’t found that. He spends 
more time ruining the wilderness than he 
does finding something to replace it, just 
like he spends more time producing more 
people than something good to do with 
the people or to make better people out 
of them. That that to me is a sad and 
tragic thing for the old days, the old 
times to go, providing you have the sort 
of background which a country boy like 
me had when that was a part of my life. 
That I don’t want it to change, but then 


that’s true of everyone as he grows old. 
He thinks that old times were the best 
times, and he don’t want it to change. 


Q: What symbolic meaning did you 
give to the dates of The Sound and the 
Fury? 

A: Now there’s a matter of hunting 
around in the carpenter’s shop to find a 
tool that will make a better chicken- 
house. And probably—I’m sure it was 
quite instinctive that I picked out Easter, 
that I wasn’t writing any symbolism of 
the Passion Week at all. I just—that was 
a tool that was good for the particular 
corner I was going to turn in my 
chicken-house and so I used it. 


Q: Sir, you mentioned some of the 
Russian authors before. What do you 
think of Dostoevsky? Do you consider 
him one of the best? 
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A: He is one who has not only influ- 
enced me a lot, but that I have got a 
great deal of pleasure out of reading, 
and I still read him again every year or 
so. As a craftsman, as well as his insight 
into people, his capacity for compassion, 
he was one of the ones that any writer 
wants to match if he can. That’s—he was 
a one who wrote a good Kilroy Was 
Here. ... 

Q: I wonder if you could comment 
on who you think in say two hundred 
years from now will be the biggest Kil- 
roys Were Here of this century, which 
writers will leave the biggest Kilroy, if 
any ? 

A: I don’t want to answer that ques- 
tion because I’m too unfamiliar with 
contemporary writers. I haven’t read any 
contemporaries since the three or four 
of my time, and so often a remark like 
that in simple talk, it gets out, and some- 
one’s feelings have been hurt, that the 
man that spoke it had no intention of 
hurting because he didn’t even know he 
existed, and so for that reason I wouldn’t 
answer that question at all. I would say 
that I think that Sherwood Anderson 
has not received the recognition that he 
deserves and someday will have. 

Q: What about Hemingway? 

A: Hemingway, now he’s alive, and 
that’s where I'd better stay out of trouble 
by saying nothing, you see. 

Q: Would you say 
your own writings 
hurt your own feelings? 

A: No, I still haven’t done it, but I 
intend to live to be about a hundred 
years old so I’ve got forty more years 
yet. By that time I'll answer your ques- 
tion if you're still around. 


anything about 
or would you 
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Ben Jonson’s Course in Freshman English 


FRANK CALDIERO 


Almost no month goes by w ithout 
publication of still another article which 
delineates so-called successful methods 
in the teaching of Freshman English or 
raises questions concerning what part the 
Humanities is supposed to play in con- 
temporary education, especially that of 
technicians. The panacea is always just 
ahead and the pursuer is just a step be- 
hind, but freshmen go on w riting poorly 
and students graduate without any real 
knowledge of their cultural heritage. 
Teachers, meanwhile, smugly continue 
to hack out that “article” so necessary to 
assuage their egos and to advance their 
academic careers. The tragic part of it 
all is that very little serious thinking is 
done to bridge the gap. This essay in- 
tends to suggest what the aims of the 
teacher of the Humanities who also 
teaches Freshman English should be, and 
to suggest certain methods by which 
these aims could be accomplished. 

To begin with, the teacher that I have 
just described has two responsibilities to 
his students. First, as a teacher of English 
Composition it is his duty to do every- 
thing possible to improve the w riting of 
English in his students. Second, and per- 
haps more — it is his duty as a 
humanist to develop in these same stu- 
dents the humanistic tradition, which in- 
cludes, in passing, the real marriage of 
the humanities with the sciences. That 
the first of these cannot be accomplished 
by merely changing over periodically 
from one text to another is witnessed by 
the fact that the complaint against the 
bad writing of freshmen is perennial. 
Nor can it be accomplished by the writ- 
ing of the weekly theme or the intensive 
and kindly—I was about to say humanis- 
tic—correction of this theme. Proof of 
that lies in the fact that for nearly two 
academic generations freshmen have been 


forced to write that weekly theme and 
seniors have graduated still without any 
knowledge of the mechanics of good 
composition. And this in their native 
language! Certainly, the second of these 
responsibilities cannot be met by the 
usual book of essays, plays, poems, or 
short stories plus the inescapable com- 
position text. What, then, is the correct 
way, if such there is? 


The best way to answer that question 
probably is to ask a more fundamental 
question. What is it that we wish our 
students to accomplish? If the answer to 
that question is the two points that I 
have suggested in the preceding para- 
graph, then a modus operandi is within 
our means. But to proceed first to the 
teaching of composition. 


Back in 1640 Ben Jonson published 
Timber; or, Discoveries Made upon Men 
and Matter i in which he put down what, 
in his opinion, had to be done for the 
student to become proficient in the han- 
dling of a language. I quote his remarks 
in full. Under De Stylo, et optimo scri- 
bendi genere he writes: 


For a man to write well, there are required 
three necessities: to read the best authors, 
observe the best speakers, and much exer- 
cise of his own style. In style to consider 
what ought to be written, and after what 
manner; he must first think and excogitate 
his matter, then choose his words, and 
examine the weight of either. Then take 
care in placing and ranking both matter 
and words, that the composition be comely, 
and to do this with diligence and often. No 
matter how slow the style be at first, so 
it be labored and accurate; seek the best 
and be not glad of the froward conceits, or 
first words, that offer themselves to us; 
but judge of what we invent, and order 
what we approve. Repeat often what we 
have formerly written; which beside that 
it helps the consequence, and make the 
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juncture better, it quickens the heat of 
imagination, that often cools in the time 
of setting down, and gives it new strength, 
as if it grew lustier by going back. As we 
see in the contention of leaping, they jump 
farthest, that fetch their race largest: or, 
as in the throwing of a dart or javelin, we 
force back our arms, to make our loose 
the stronger ... 


He goes on to point out that “good writ- 
ing brings on ready writing,” and that 
it is desirable for the student to study 
“others and the best,” so that the stu- 
dents “ever and anon find somewhat of 
them in themselves, and in the expression 
of their minds, even when they feel it 
not, be able to utter something like 
theirs, which hath an authority above 
their own.” It is well to remind the 
reader that the writer of these remarks 
was the author of the first grammar of 
the English language. Neither his gram- 
mar nor the book I have quoted from is 
very often read nowadays by teachers of 
Freshman English, but ‘I wonder if the 
passages that I have cited could not well 
be used as a platform not only for the 
teaching of Freshman E nglish but for the 
humanizing of students as well. 


Before proceeding to other aspects of 
the subject I should like to spend a 
moment or two on Jonson’s three points 
merely to illustrate the malpractices that 


teachers are heir to. Take, for instance, 
the matter of “best authors.” It is our 
habit to lump these writers into antholo- 
gies for the Civilization or Humanities 
sequence where the writings are given in 
abbreviated form and treated not from 
the point of view of style or composi- 
tion but for their subject-matter or his- 
torical importance. Meanwhile, antholo- 
gies for readings in Freshman English 
grow like daisies in the fields. I have seen 
five hundred piles of texts in the cellar 
of one of our leading dispensers of such 
books to students, a half thousand anthol- 
ogies for Freshman English readings! As 
to their content, no teacher needs to be 
reminded. 


In regard to the “best speakers” it is 
true that a course in Public Speaking (it 
used to be called Rhetoric in the days 
when it was taught as a discipline) is 
given to many students, but is it a legiti- 
mate question to ask whether the stu- 
dents in taking such a course are observ- 
ing the best speakers? Or is it a pleasant 
way to have students listen to one an- 
other week after week for a semester? 
If most teachers of undergraduates could 
be listed under the category of “best 
speakers” I am almost certain the course 
in Public Speaking would be superfluous. 


It is when we come to Jonson’s third 
point, “much exercise of his own style,” 
that we may perhaps point the accusing 
finger at ourselves most acutely. We sit 
back complacently, feeling that we have 
done our duty when we ‘think that ten 
themes are to be written by the student 
this term, or that he is to turn out a 
minimum of twenty-five hundred words 
in each of his two semesters of Freshman 
English. It is, too, the most disagreeable 
part of teaching freshmen, and once we 
have met the requirements we are ready 
to rest our case with the conclusion that 
it is the fault of the high schools that 
students cannot write poetically, rhetori- 
cally, grammatically, or even simply ade- 
quately. How far would students get if 
Mathematics or Physics were taught the 
same way? And it is important to note 
that Jonson’s directive is not addressed 
to teachers but to students. Thus our 
students do not read the best authors 
when they should nor do they hear the 
best speakers as models for their own 
oratory; and unquestionably they do not 
write enough. 

How then, we may inquire, can we 
implement our present tools with others 
which will mean success for the students 
as well as for our aims? First of all, it 
should be the responsibility of the 
teacher of Freshman English to develop 
the reading habit in students. This cannot 
be done by the use of our ordinary an- 
thologies, or by requiring certain 
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amounts of reading periodically from the 
class or the particular student. It is best 
done by developing in students areas 
of interest already in existence and by 
putting at the disposal of the students 
the books which are useful. A book 
recommended by a teacher reminds me 
that hell is pav ed with good intentions, 
because the student has every intention 
of going to the Library to get the book 
but somehow manages not to get there. 
How much better to put the book in the 
student’s hands, preferably one belong- 
ing to the teacher himself. I often carry 
on a sub-branch of the college library 
either in my office or in the classroom, 
and of the many hundreds of books that 
I have lent to students out of my own 
library down through the years, I can 
state that only one has never come back. 
Sometimes a book thus started on its 
rounds will pass through a dozen hands 
before it ultimately makes its way back 
to my shelves. Reading doth make a full 
man! The trick is to get the student to 
read the book. 

From this business of playing the part 
of a librarian, the teacher may proceed 
to develop new areas of interest for the 
student. This is my second point. A sub- 
ject lightly touched upon in class, but 
buttressed with a few readings from 
a book, may become a source of real 
education to the student who inquires 
about the book after the class is dis- 
missed and discovers himself in possession 
of it with the blessings of the teacher. 
Term papers are not very difficult in 
such circumstances because the students 
like to become detectives exactly as do 
teachers. Not only that, but the student 
quickly discovers that the amenities of 
learning are to be found in the little side- 
streets of the stacks. 


Then there is the Library project. It 
is not enough to give students lectures 
on the use of the library. It is much more 
important that the book habit be formed 
in them at an early age, that of freshmen. 
There is no reason why a student should 


not add fifty books to his permanent 
collection by the end of his freshman 
year, and a little prodding here and a bit 
of’ praise there, and a visit to a second- 
hand bookstore with a few members of a 
freshman class will soon bring results. I 
cannot remember ever having taught a 
class in Freshman English where students 
did not purchase books of their own be- 
cause they happened to like the volumes. 
Often the teacher has to pay a heavy 
price for this, since students will come 
to him and — their purchases for his 
perusal. After all, if the teacher lends a 
student a book of his own, the student 
likes to reciprocate! Ownership of books 
means pride in books, which spells care 
for books anywhere. But it means more 
than that. When I am asked by students 
what were the most important things I 
got out of my college education I tell 
them that there were two salient things 
which bestrode the rest of the academic 
activity like a colossus: the introduction 
to the life of the mind that lies in books, 
and the inculcation of the book-owning 
habit. 

So much for reading. As for writing, 
no teacher can read even two themes per 
student per week and hope to remain 
sane. But that is no reason why the stu- 
dent should not write more often. 
Why not encourage the student to 
write at least five hundred words daily? 
This he can do by writing to him- 
self in the form of a diary, or to others 
in the form of personal letters. He will 
not be bored with himself, nor will 
brother students in the same college or 
elsewhere be bored. Five hundred words 
a day in the course of the Freshman 
year is 125,000 words from September 
through June. The weekly theme will 
then indicate ae yt in a tangible way 
if the student will follow Jonson’s direc- 
tive. The test of the theory lies in the 
results. Teachers everywhere will be 
surprised to discover that if they follow 
this system, students will bring them 
odds and ends to read which might not 
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otherwise ever have seen the light of 
day. In other words, education becomes 
a game instead of a chore, and students 
enjoy games immensely. I very often 
write a theme myself in class w rhile the 
students are w riting their ow . and per- 
mit them to correct mine as I do theirs. 
Why not make good writing a game 
instead of the weekly stint w hich i is gen- 
erally done the last thing the night be- 
fore class? The teacher’s attitude should 
be, “If you can take the trouble to write 
it, no matter what it is, I'll read it!” 

As for “observing the best speakers” 
every one of us ought to examine his own 
performance. The admonition of Ham- 
let to the players—“Speak the speech, 
I pray you, as I pronounc’d it to you, 
trippingly on the tongue; but if you 
mouth it, as many of your play ers do, I 
had as lief the town-crier spoke my 
lines” —will remind every teacher of some 
colleague to whom the advice would: be 
useful. All too often the teacher believes 
that his work is finished when he has 
read the weekly theme or delivered his 
lecture. But reflection will make him 
conclude that his work has just begun. 
At the door to the teacher's office should 
be hung a sign which reads: Come Any 
Time! How much better to inculcate 
good speech habits (and they go hand in 
hand with good writing habits ) by al- 
lowing the student to listen to good 
speech as often as he wishes rather than 
on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays 
at nine to ten in the morning. 

This brings me to my last point. The 
humanistic tradition is on trial not be- 
cause it has been tried and found want- 
ing, or because it has fallen into desue- 
tude as a result of the rapid advance of 
science. Even if a marriage of the hu- 
manities and sciences were to be con- 
summated—and this is devoutly wished 
for by Humanism and Science—the hu- 
manistic tradition would still be or ‘rial. 
It is on trial because we, the teach. . of 
Humanism, cut a sorry spectacle before 
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the student. Learning Chemistry or Biol- 
ogy is the student’s drudgery and a dis- 
cipline but he learns it and thus learns to 
respect it and the teachers; while learn- 
ing to use his native tongue is a kind of 
professorial joke. Hence he never learns 
to respect his own language or its teach- 
ers. We are not to wonder too much at 
this state of affairs so long as we treat 
books as a species of academic currency, 
something to while away those tedious 
hours in the classroom, a cosmic, intel- 
lectual jest. Humanism defined in its 
broadest sense means not only that the 
student should be introduced to the 
whole scale of the Dewey decimal sys- 
tem, any more than it means that the 
student should have a proper respect 
for things only human. It means the cul- 
tivation of that which is excellent and 
eternal against that which is mediocre 
and ephemeral. In short, it means the de- 
velopment of a state of being, of a state 
of mind in the student, a cherishing of 
those things which good education can 
give him, but which poor education can- 
not possibly provide. This development 
is best begun in the infancy of an under- 
graduate’s education, and I cannot con- 
ceive of any better place for it to begin 
than in the classroom where Freshman 
English is taught. That is what our 
brethren, the teachers of the sciences, are 
asking us to do, and it is exactly what 
is not being done. A narrow Aristotelian- 
ism concerned with weekly themes, daily 
grammatical exercises, and the reading of 
anthologies of current literature will not 
do the trick. Certainly this was not the 
way that Jonson had in mind, and the 
best teachers of our times have not fol- 
lowed that anemic method. 

What teacher of Freshman English 
would not prefer the student to say in 
future years, “I studied under Professor 
X, who, by introducing me to books and 
the life of the mind, not only began my 
education in a real sense, but also con- 
trived to teach me how to write well,” 
rather than “I studied Freshman English 
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at X College and I passed the course with 
a C.” In the first case humanistic educa- 
tion has flourished, while in the second 
all that remains is a few badly written 


SCARLET LETTER 11 
but properly corrected freshman essays. 
Let us not fool ourselves any longer as 
we have been doing for ever so long a 
time. 


Five Acts of The Scarlet Letter 


Matcotm CowLey 


Almost all the ideas and many of the 
impressions that went into The Scarlet 
Letter can be traced in Hawthorne’s 
working notebooks, in a sequence of 
entries that began in 1838 and continued 
intermittently for eleven years. A ro- 
mance could be heard ‘ ‘growling in his 
mind,” as he told a friend, and by the 
summer of 1849 he had definitely chosen 
a time, a place, and a subject for his 
story. The notebooks show that he had 
thought of all the strands about to be 
woven into the plot, and they show that 
he had found his four essential charac- 
ters: the woman condemned to public 
penance, the man who suffered even 
more from concealing his guilt, their 
unearthly child (half elfin and half an- 
gelic, as Hawthorne wrote that summer 
of his daughter Una), and finally the 
wronged husband diabolized by his re- 
venge. What Hawthorne does not men- 
tion in his working notebooks is that 
even at this point, with all his materials 
at hand, there were important technical 
problems still to be solved. His notebook 
entries cease, at the moment when they 
might be most enlightening, and a veil 
is drawn over the creative process. 


Perhaps the first of his technical prob- 
lems was one of social background. The 
persons of Hawthorne’s story existed in 
relation to a particular society, whose 
standards—which they fully accepted— 
intensified their guilt and lent drama to 
their atonement. How could the society 
be brought directly into the story—not 


merely talked about and explained by 
the author but presented in life? 

Hawthorne’s solution was to invent a 
few additional characters, not to be 
studied in depth, but merely to be put 
forward as representatives of the society 
in its essential aspects. Three of these 
characters are Governor Bellingham 
(representing the secular authorities), 
the Reverend John Wilson (representing 
sanctity), and Mistress Hibbins the 
witch-lady (representing evil and re- 
bellion inside the community). Except 
for the four principals—and except for 
Master Brackett the jailer, mentioned in 
passing—these are the only named per- 
sons who figure in the plot, but there are 
also two unnamed characters of some 
importance. One is a Bristol shipmaster, 
representing the moral freedom or in- 
difference of the world outside, and the 
other is the Boston crowd, which, at the 
beginning and the end of the story, 
speaks in the voices of complacent ignor- 
ance. 

The author has some comments of his 
own to offer, and they sometimes seem 
obtrusive to readers trained in the im- 
personal technique of more recent fic- 
tion, but they are not essential to our 
understanding of the novel. Except in 
the last chapter—which is an epilogue 
conceived in the expository manner of 
other early nineteenth-century writers— 
Hawthorne lets his characters act out 
their fates. No information is needed by 
the reader beyond that suggested by the 
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behavior of the characters or imparted 
in their dialogues. The action of the 
novel is completely an interaction among 
four persons in a particular environment 
that is also presented in its own terms. 
Hawthorne had solved the problem of 
social background in a fashion that en- 
abled him to write, for the first time in 
American literature, a novel that was a 
completely framed and _ self-subsistent 
work of art. 

There was, however, another techni- 
cal problem that required a more radical 
solution, arising as it did from the auth- 
or’s special experience and cast of mind. 
Until that time, the novel in all its forms 
had been essentially a chronicle of events 
and Hawthorne had no great talent or 
practice as a chronicler. As a very young 
man he had written a short and artlessly 
romantic novel called Fanshawe, which 
demonstrated not very much except that 
its author admired Sir Walter Scott and, 
in pure story-telling, could never hope 
to equal him. Feeling ashamed of the 
little book, Hawthorne had withdrawn 
it from circulation and had destroyed 
every copy on which he could lay his 
hands. In the twenty years since Fan- 
shawe he had written nothing else of 
equal length, but he had published nearly 
a hundred tales or sketches, and these 
had given a special direction to his think- 
ing. What he had learned from writing 
them was, among other lessons, how to 
work intensively in smaller forms and 
how to present his subjects as moral 
essays or allegorical pictures rather than 
as continually moving narratives. 

His final problem, then, was to devise 
some method by which a larger theme 
could be adjusted to his training and per- 
sonality as a writer. It was the solution 
he found, whether by reason or instinct, 
that became the truly important techni- 
cal innovation in The Scarlet Letter. 
Instead of conceiving the novel as a 
single or double narrative moving ahead 


in a straight or zigzag line and revealing 
the social landscape as if to the eyes of a 
traveler on horseback, Hawthorne ap- 
proached it dramatistically, almost as if 
his characters were appearing on a stage. 
Instead of dividing his book into narra- 
tive episodes—now the hero falls in love, 
now he fights a duel, now he escapes 
from prison—Hawthorne divided it into 
scenes, each of which is a posed tableau 
or a dramatic confrontation. 

The advantage of the method for this 
particular author was that it enabled 
him to work on each scene intensively, 
as if it were a separate tale. Although 
there was little movement within the 
separate scenes, he could create a gen- 
eral sense of movement by passing 
rapidly from one scene to another, for 
example, from the marketplace at night 
to the seashore and thence to the forest. 
Unity of mood was not one of his prob- 
lems—that had already been achieved by 
his years of brooding over the central 
sy mbol—but the method enabled him to 
give the book architectural unity as well, 
by balancing one scene against another 
and by ending the story where it really 
began, on the scaffold of the pillory. 


This dramatistic method followed by 
Hawthorne was also, in effect, the 
“divine principle” that Henry James 
would rediscover in 1895, when he went 
back to writing fiction after the failure 
of his career as a playwright. “Has a 
part of all this wasted passion and 
squandered time (of the last 5 years),” 
James would ask in his notebook shortly 
after having been hissed from the stage 
at the first night of Guy Domville—has 
part of it “been simply the precious 
lesson, taught me in that roundabout and 
devious, that cruelly expensive, way, of 
the singular value for a narrative plan 
too of the (I don’t know what adequately 
to call it) divine principle of the Scen- 

599 


ario? 
It was the principle that enabled him 
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to achieve what he called his big effects 
—“scenic, constructive, ‘architectural’ ” 
—and he would follow it in all the novels 
of his later years. “Yes, I see thus, I 
think, my little act of my little drama 
here,” he said in his notebook when he 
was working on What Maisie Knew 
“Ah,” he continued, “this divine concep- 
tion of one’s little masses and periods in 
the scenic light, as rounded ACTS: this 
patient, pious, nobly ‘vindicative’ appli- 
cation of the scenic philosophy and 
method—I feel as if it still (above all, 
YET) had a great deal to give me and 
might carry me as far as I dream!’ 

It carried him in a nobly vindicative 
fashion through The Wings of the Dove 
and The Golden Bowl, and it has carried 
later novelists through hundreds of more 
or less distinguished works. But Haw- 
thorne in his solitude had discovered the 
“divine principle” almost fifty years be- 
fore the first night of Guy Domille, 


and the discovery seems more amazing 
when we reflect that, unlike James, he 
had never tried to write for the stage. 


As a matter of fact, he had never even 
engaged in amateur theatricals, having 
shown little talent or taste for mimicry. 
Although he liked going to the Boston 
theatres, and sometimes reviewed the 
performances for a Salem newspaper, he 
seems to have had no consuming interest 
in acted plays; at most they may have 
confirmed him in his taste for conv eying 
moods by visual effects. 

Hawthorne’s knowledge of the drama 
came mostly from his reading, which— 
according to the records of the Salem 
Athenaeum—included all of Racine, be- 
sides other classical French dramatists; 
he had been familiar with Shakespeare’s 
works since boyhood. It might well be 
argued that his cast of mind was not 
Shakespearean, as Melville thought, but 
Racinian. The fact is that The Scarlet 
Letter can be read, and gains a new 
dimension from being read, as a Racin- 
ian drama of dark necessity. 


II 


It is a novel in twenty-four chapters, 
but, considered as a tragic drama, it is 
divided into the usual five acts and sub- 
divided into eight scenes.’ (One princi- 
ple of division would be that an act may 
include two scenes if the second follows 
without any great lapse of time.) There 
are of course some chapters that fall out- 
side the dramatic framework, since each 
of them deals with a single character 
(Chapter V with Hester, VI with Pearl, 
IX with Chillingworth, XI with Dim- 
mesdale, XIII with Hester again, XX 
with Dimmesdale, and XXIV, the epi- 
logue, chiefly with Hester), and since 
the method they follow is narrative or 
expository. These seven chapters serve 
as interludes in the dramatic action—or 
in one case as a postlude—and they pro- 
vide some additional information about 
the characters that would have been 
difficult to incorporate into the dialogue. 
The essential chapters, however, are the 
other seventeen, in which Hawthorne is 
applying the scenic philosophy and 
method. Here is how they arrange them- 
selves into rounded acts and scenes: 

Act I, Scene 1 (Chapters I to III) is 
laid in the marketplace of Boston, fifteen 
or twenty years after the founding of 
the city. On the right, rear, is the enor- 
mous nail-studded door of the prison, 
with a wild rosebush growing beside it. 
On the left is the meeting house, with a 
balcony projecting over the stage. Under 
the balcony is the scaffold of the pillory, 
which will be the effective center of the 
drama. Hester Prynne emerges from the 
blackness of the prison, with the child 
on her arm not hiding the letter A in 
scarlet cloth pinned to her breast; in the 
whole scene it is the one touch of bril- 
liant color. She moves through the gray 


In an earlier and shorter form, the analysis 
that follows was printed some years ago i 
The New York Herald Tribune Books. Since 
then the division into acts and scenes and has 
been extensively revised. 
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crowd and climbs the scaffold. From the 
balcony overhead the Reverend Mr. 
Dimmesdale adjures her to reveal the 
father of her child. “Believe me, Hester,” 
he says, “though he were to step down 
from a high place and stand beside thee, 
on thy pedestal of shame, yet better 
were it so than to hide a guilty heart 
through life.” Hester shakes her head. 
Looking down at the crowd she recog- 
nizes her wronged husband, who had 
been missing for two years, but he puts a 
finger on his lips to show that she must 
not reveal his identity. All the named 
characters of the drama—including Gov- 
ernor Bellingham, John Wilson, and 
Mistress Hibbins—appear in this first 
scene; and there is also the Boston crowd, 
which speaks in strophe and antistrophe 
like a Greek chorus. 


Scene 2 of the first act (Chapter IV) 
is a room in the prison that same June 
evening. Here, after the public tableau 


of the first scene, comes a private con- 
frontation. Hester and the child have 
fallen ill, a leech is summoned to care 
for them, and the leech is Chillingworth, 
the betrayed husband. He tells her that 
the scarlet letter is a more effective 
punishment than any he might have 
imagined. “Live, therefore,” he says, 
“and bear about thy doom with thee.” 
After revealing his determination to find 
the lover and be revenged on him, Chil- 
lingworth extracts one promise from 
Hester: that just as she has kept the 
lover’s identity a secret, so she must 
keep the husband’s. 

Act Il, Scene 1 (Chapters VII and 
VIII) is laid in the governor's hall, three 
years after the events of the first act. 
Little Pearl is thought to be such a 
strange and willful child that there has 
been talk among the Puritan magistrates 
of taking her away from her sinful 
mother. When Hester, now a seamstress, 
comes to deliver a pair of embroidered 
gloves to Governor Bellingham, he holds 


an informal trial of her case. Chilling- 
worth plays an ambiguous part in it, but 
Dimmesdale—when Hester demands that 
he speak—makes such an eloquent plea 
that she is allowed to keep the child. All 
the named characters are again present— 
down to Mistress Hibbins, who, at the 
end of the scene, invites Hester to at- 
tend a witches’ sabbath in the forest. 
Hester refuses with a triumphant smile: 


“I must tarry at home,” she says, “to 
keep watch over my little Pearl. Had 
they taken her from me, I would will- 
ingly have gone with thee into the forest, 
and signed my name in the Black Man’s 
book, and that with mine own blood!” 

This tableau and its brief epilogue are 
followed once more by a private con- 
frontation. Scene 2 of the second act 
(Chapter X) is set in Chillingworth’s 
laboratory, among the retorts and cruci- 
bles. The old leech suspects Dimmesdale 
and has taken up residence in the same 
house, to continue all through the scetie 
his relentless probing of Dimmesdale’s 
heart. The minister will not confess, but, 
at the curtain, Chillingworth accidentally 
finds proof that he is indeed the guilty 
man. 

Act Ill (Chapter XII) has only one 
scene, the scaffold of the pillory. Four 
years have passed since the second act. 
Subtly tortured by Chillingworth and 
finally driven half-insane, Dimmesdale 
has dressed in his ministerial robes and 
left his room at midnight, hoping to find 
relief in a private mimicry of public 
confession. Standing on the scaffold he 
shrieks aloud, but nobody recognizes his 
voice. Governor Bellingham and Mis- 
tress Hibbins both open their windows 
to peer into the night. On his way home 
from Governor Winthrop’s deathbed, 
good John Wilson walks through the 
marketplace in a halo of lantern-light; he 
does not look up at the pillory. Then, 
coming from the same deathbed, Hester 
appears with little Pearl, and Dimmes- 
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dale invites them to join him. Holding 
one another’s hands on the scaffold, they 
form what Hawthorne calls “an electric 
chain,” and Dimmesdale feels a new life, 
not his own, pouring like a torrent into 
his heart. 

“Minister!” Pearl whispers. “Wilt thou 
stand here with mother and me, tomor- 
row noontide?” 

When Dimmesdale refuses, she tries 
to pull her hand away. At this moment 
a meteor gleams through a cloud, form- 
ing a scarlet A in the heavens while it 
also reveals the little group on the scaf- 
fold. It is another of Hawthorne’s many 
lighting effects, based partly on his 
Emersonian belief that the outer world 
is a visible manifestation of the inner 
world, but also based partly on his in- 
stinct for theatre; one might almost 
speak of his staginess. While the meteor 
is still glowing, Chillingworth appears 
to lead the minister back to his torture 
chamber. This tableau, occurring at the 
exact center of the drama, is the turn- 
ing point of The Scarlet Letter; from 
now the tempo will be quicker. The first 
half of the story has covered a space of 
seven years; the second half will cover 
no more than fifteen days. 

Act IV is in two intimate scenes, the 
second of which is the longest in the 
drama. Scene 1 (Chapters XIV and XV) 
is laid on the seashore, where Chilling- 
worth is gathering herbs to concoct his 
medicines. While Pearl goes wading in a 
tidal pool, Hester accosts the old ‘leech 
and begs him to release her from her 
promise not to tell Dimmesdale that he 
is the wronged husband. Chillingworth 
answers in a speech that reveals not only 
his own heart but the other side of Haw- 
thorne’s philosophy. The Emersonian 
side contributed to his stage effects, but 
it was his surviving Calvinism (in some 
ways close to Racine’s Jansenism) that 
enabled him to conceive a tragic drama. 
the old man 


“Peace, Hester, peace!” 


says. “It is not granted me to pardon. 

. My old faith, long forgotten, comes 
back to me, and explains all that we do, 
and all we suffer. By thy first step awry 
thou didst plant the germ of evil; but 
since that moment, it has all been a dark 
necessity. Ye that have wronged me are 
not sinful, save in a kind of typical illu- 
sion; neither am I fiend-like, who have 
snatched a fiend’s office from his hands. 
It is our fate. Let the black flower blos- 
som as it may! Now go thy ways, and 
deal as thou wilt with yonder man.” 

He goes back to gathering herbs. 
Hester calls to Pearl, who, as they leave 
the stage, keeps asking her, “Mother! — 
Why does the minister keep his hand 
over his heart?” 

Scene 2 of the fourth act (ihcluding 
four chapters, XVI to XIX) is set in the 
forest, which forms another contrast 
with the marketplace and helps to reveal 
the moral background of Hawthorne’s 
drama. The forest, he tells us in what 
might almost be a stage direction, is an 
image of the moral wilderness in which 
Hester has long been wandering. But 
it was more than that for Hawthorne 
himself, and a close reading shows that 
the forest is the meeting place of those 
who follow their passions and revolt 
against the community. In this sense little 
Pearl, the natural child, is a daughter of 
the forest, and we observe in this scene 
that she is perfectly at home there. 
Witches like Mistress Hibbins go into the 
forest to dance with Indian powwows 
and Lapland wizards, and Hester has 
been tempted to join them. When she 
meets Dimmesdale in the forest, although 
she intends only to warn him against 
Chillingworth, it is natural in this setting 
that she should also urge hun to defy 
the laws of the tribe and flee with her 
to a foreign country. The 
agrees; they will take passage on a 
Bristol cruiser then moored in the har- 
bor. For a moment Hester unpins the 


minister 
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scarlet A from her dress and lets down 
her long black glossy hair; but Pearl, 
who has been called back from playi ing 
at the brookside, sulks until she pins the 
letter on her breast again. 

On his way back to Boston (in Chap- 
ter XX) Dimmesdale meets Mistress Hib- 
bins. “So, reverend Sir, you have made 
a visit into the forest,” says the witch- 
lady, nodding her high headdress at 
him. “The next time, I pray you to allow 
me only a fair warning, and I shall be 
proud to bear you company.” 

Act V, in a single scene (Chapters 
XXI to XXIII), takes place three days 
after the meeting in the forest and i 
the culmination toward which the drama 


has been moving. Once again it is laid 


in the marketplace, with all the named 
characters present, as well as the Bristol 
shipmaster and the Boston crowd that 
speaks with the voices of the tribe. Dim- 
mesdale preaches the Election Sermon, 


the climax of his ministerial career, while 
Hester listens outside the meeting house. 
The shipmaster tells her that Chilling- 
worth has taken passage on the same 
vessel; there will be no escape. Then 
Dimmesdale appears in a great proces- 
sion of Puritan worthies and, instead of 
marching with them to the official ban- 
quet, he totters up the steps of the scaf- 
fold after calling on Hester to support 
him. At last they are standing together, 
in public, on the pedestal of shame. 
“Is not this better,” Dimmesdale mur- 
murs, “than what we dreamed of in the 
forest?” Facing the crowd he tears open 
his ministerial band and shows that there 


is a scarlet A imprinted on his own flesh. 
He has made his public confession and 
now, at the point of death, he feels recon- 
ciled with the community. As he sinks 
to the scaffold, Chillingworth kneels 
over him repeating, “Thou hast escaped 
me.” Pearl kisses her father on the lips, 
and the tears that she lets fall are the 
pledge that she will cease to be an out- 
cast, an embodiment of the scarlet letter, 
a daughter of the forest, and instead will 
grow up among human joys and sorrows. 
I spoke of Hawthorne’s kinship with 
Racine, but at this point, if not before, 
one begins to feel that his drama might 
have another ancestry as well, even 
though the author was not conscious of 
it. He has presented us with distin-. 
guished, even noble, characters who are 
inevitably brought to grief for having 
violated the laws of heaven and the tribe. 
He has presented “an action that is seri- 
as having magnitude, com- 
plete in itself . with incidents arous- 
ing pity and fear, wherewith to accom- 
plish its catharsis of such emotions.” The 
familiar quotation from Aristotle seems 
appropriate in a discussion of The Scar- 
let Letter. In telling his story by a new 
method, Hawthorne had done more than 
to extend the unity and economy of the 
brief tale into the realm of the novel; 
and more than to discover a new archi- 
tectural form that would be rediscov- 
ered by Henry James and copied by 
scores of respectably talented novelists 
after him. It is not too much to say that 
he had recaptured, for his New Eng- 
land, the essence of Greek tragedy. 


ous and also, 
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In response to many requests for a 
continuation of an annotated bibliogra- 
phy on the college teaching of English, 
the Executive Committee of the National 
Council of Teachers of English re-com- 
missioned a committee with that respon- 
sibility. The committee previously en- 
trusted with this assignment had expired 
in 1950, after making a careful study of 
the period from 1941 through 1949. 
Their work is to be found in previous 
issues of College English (see especially 
May 1950, p. 433n.). The current com- 
mittee will attempt to close the gap from 
1949 to the present. The following bibli- 
ography deals with the last two years of 
this period, and represents the first in- 
stallment of the bibliography for the full 
period. 

No attempt is here made to delineate 
a trend, since the span of this installment 
is only two years. It will be helpful to 
know that the Committee has attempted 
to report only on those articles which 
in some manner or other reflect a con- 
sideration of teaching. Thus, articles 
whose chief burden is a rw weg to 
the sum of literary knowledge, e.g., are 
automatically excluded. It has not = ays 
been easy, of course, to draw the line 
finely. 

In an attempt at clarification, we have 
resorted to the following categories: 
The English Program, Freshman Eng- 
lish, The English Language, Literature, 
Drama, Speech, Journalism, and The 
Preparation of English Teachers. 


Finally, the initials of the bibliogra- 
phers have been provided so that read- 
ers may follow up particular articles by 
communicating directly with the bibli- 
ographer, whose institution is listed in 
“For Readers” (p. iv). 





I. THe Enciish Program 


(Articles in this category deal with programs 
qua programs, and not with isolated aspects of 
the total program.) 


A. Descriptions of Programs 


1. Blistein, Elmer M., “The IC Courses at 
Brown University,” CEA Critic XVII (Dec. 
1955), 2-4. IC (Identification and Criticism of 
Ideas) courses have been highly successful at 
Brown. Focus of interest is on original courses 
and classical expression of vital ideas. There is 
specific mention made of a number of highly 
successful English courses in the program. 
Author has little or no reservations about the 
course. (JCR) Cross reference II B, IV A. 

2. Engle, Paul, “A Writer Is a Teacher Is a 
Writer,” New York Times Book Review (July 
17, 1955), 1. This article discusses the position 
of writers on university faculties and the new 
responsibility of the university as the patron 
of creative writing. The program at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa is commended for its recogni- 
tion of creative work as being worthy of credit 
toward a degree. (RC) 

3. Hillway, Tyrus, “Present Status of Ad- 
vanced Composition and Rhetoric.” College 
English, XV1 (Dec. 1954), 177. Notes general 
offering of composition beyond Freshmen level 
but dwindling of enrollment possibly because 
mere correctness has replaced rhetoric as aim 
of Freshman course. On basis of 126 replies to 
questionnaire, discusses title of course, sched- 
ule of course, admission to course, frequency 
of offering, enrollment (generally less than 
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20), content of course (nearly equally divided 
between imaginative narrative and exposition), 
textbooks, purpose. (SB) 

4. Lloyd, Donald, “Report on the Eleventh 
National Conference on Higher Education,” 
CEA Critic, XVIIl (May, 1956), 2-5. Author 
cites the hostility to “English” among the 
participants in discussion groups. Many ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with the English Com- 
position courses feeling such courses were 
counter to the Liberal Arts tradition. (JCR) 
Cross reference II B. 

§. McCormick, James P., “English Studies 
in Japan,” CEA Critic, XVII (Nov. 1955), 1-4. 
English has been the dominant second language 
in Japan since 1868. Teachers in Japan must 
teach in three colleges to subsist, as the pay 
is very low. English studies have gained con- 
siderably since the beginning of the century. 
Group comparable to MLA in Japan. (JCR) 
Cross reference VIII. 

6. Simonini, R. C., “Honors Course in 
English,” CEA Critic, XVII (Mar. 1955), 1-3. 
Colleges in general have not done much in 
educating students of superior ability. Honors 
program should be designed to challenge the 
ability of the students. Such a program, as 
described in the article, would allow students 
to do specialized work under the supervision 
of a faculty member. Emphasis is on extensive 
reading. (JCR) Cross reference IV A. 

7. Zimmerman, Brig. Gen. Donald Z., 
“English at the USAF Academy,” CEA Critic, 
XVII (May 1955), 5-6. English program will 
be two-fold. One major trend will be to de- 
velop skills in communications; in literature 
the Academy tries to develop understanding 
and appreciation of great works. (JCR) Cross 
reference I H. 


B. Objectives of Programs 


8. Bush, Douglas, “Humanities,” Educational 
Record. XXXVI (Jan. 1955), 64-69. A defense 


of the humanities (now reduced to literature 
and the fine arts) as a necessity—not a luxury 
—if young men and women are to become 
“fully human.” Labels as “monstrous” the 
teaching of basic composition skills by “armies” 
of college freshman English teachers; contends 
that illiterates should be excluded from col- 
lege by use of some kind of screening pro- 
cedure. (RAK) 

9. Rapoport, Anatol, “The Role of Symbols 
in Human Behavior,” Etc., XII (Spring 1955), 
180-188. Symbols are defined as grammatical, 
abstract, metaphysical, and psychological. A 
curriculum based on the disciplines dealing 
with symbols in the order of increasing in- 
volvement with the problems of human be- 
havior would include grammar, logic, seman- 


tics, metalinguistics, and neurolinguistics. 
(FC) Cross reference II A, Ill F. 

10. Rogers, Carl R., “Toward a Theory of 
Creativity,” Etc., XI (Summer 1954), 121-136. 
Because of the demands upon us as individuals 
and as a culture for creative behavior, the 
author presents “an orderly way of thinking 
about the creative process.” Subtopics: the 
social need, the creative process, the motiva- 
tion for creativity, the inner conditions for 
creativity, the creative act and its concomit- 
ants, conditions fostering creativity. (FC) 

11. Rowlett, Judy, “Let’s Re-emphasize 
some Neglected Skills,’ Peabody Journal of 
Education, XXXII (May 1955), 327-328. A 
plea for more classroom practice in spelling, 
pronouncing, and reading aloud. (AEA). Cross 
reference II. 


C. Administration of Programs 

12. Chauncey, Henry, “Can Films Teach?” 
Educational Screen, XXXIV (Mar. 1955), 
110-111. Outlines a plan for construction of 
an educational program of quality and scope 
through use of audio-visual aids, including 
television, as a means in basic instruction of 
offsetting the severe teacher shortage in sci- 
ence and other fields. (RAK) Cross reference 


E. Articulation with Other Programs 
g 


13. The Commission on Trends in Educa- 
tion of the MLA, “The College Teacher of 
English and Foreign Language Study,” PMLA, 
LXIX (Sept. 1954), 22-25. This short piece 
suggests to the English teacher a number of 
ways, both in and out of class, by which he 
can increase the study of foreign languages. 
(RC) 

14. Tracy, Clarence, “Subsistence Educa- 
tion,” Queen’s Quarterly, LXI (Summer 1954) 
230-239. In an indictment of “assembly line” 
university curricula, the author makes brief 
reference to freshman English as “our one 
frantic gesture towards a liberal education.” 
(RC) Cross reference II. 


F. English Programs in General Education 


15. Cook, Ruth C., “General Education and 
Success in Specialization,” Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, XLI (Oct. 1955), 
351-354. A study of college students which 
presents “statistical evidence that those students 
who before the beginning of the junior year 
pursued a variety of courses designed to fur- 
nish a sampling of several subject fields .. . 
achieved greater success in their fields of con- 
centration than did those who followed a nar- 
rower program.” Conclusion: a program of 
general education during the first two years 
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in college is a stronger preparation for a 
major than a specialized program which begins 
in the freshman year. (JRS) 

16. Griswold, A. Whitney, “The Free Econ- 
omy of Students” Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature, XXXVII (Mar. 27, 1954), 8-12. Author 
decries the neglect of the liberal arts in gen- 
eral and English in particular. He points to 
the widespread illiteracy in college students as 
well as weaknesses in spelling and writing. He 
cites the need of an expanded liberal arts pro- 
gram for teachers as well. (JCR) Cross refer- 
ence VIII. 


G. English Programs in Humanities Programs 


17. Jones, Howard Mumford, “Humanities 
Research as Creation,” CEA Critic, XVIII 
(Jan. 1956), 1-4. Reducing the work of the 
English Departments to the matter of com- 
position is grossly to underestimate the po- 
tentialities of its members. Teaching must 
constantly be refreshed with new ideas. There 
should be no opposition between the teacher 
and the scholar—one should complement the 
other. (JCR) Cross reference VIII. 


H. English Programs in Vocational 
Professional Schools 

18. Brown, C. A., “ASEE, CEA and the 
Liberal Arts,’ CEA Critic, XVII (Nov. 1955), 
7-8. It is exceedingly unwise for the English 
teacher to rush into practical courses for the 
engineer. Equipping an English teacher with 
a textbook and syllabus on report writing does 
not qualify him for the job. Special training 
is needed. (JCR) Cross reference II B. 

19. Knepler, Henry W., “Motivation for 
English in Professional Schools,” College Eng- 
lish, XVI (Jan. 1955), 239-242. Describes de- 
velopment of an advanced course to relate 
English with art, working upon the common 
bases of the visual and the verbal arts: se- 
lection, association, stress. 


Il. FresHMAN ENGLISH 


(Including articles on ability of college stu- 
dents in general—not only Freshmen—to read, 
write, speak.) 


A. Communication 


20. Bower, Robert T., “Review of ‘Mass 
Communications’” Public Opinion Quarterly. 
XIV (Spring 1950), 163-164. Communications 
revealed as a new field of social science and 
rapidly becoming established as an academic 
entity. Book contains forty articles and ex- 
cerpts contributed by writers in various fields 
including sociology, journalism, psychology, 
economics, political science, anthropology, and 
library science. (RAK) Cross reference I E. 


21. Dettering, Richard, “What Phonetic 
Writing Did to Meaning,” Etc., XII (Winter 
1955), 121-136. By freeing language from point- 
ing to things and events, phonetic writing has 
produced “the miracle of western ‘abstract 
thinking’” and has made words “our efficient 
servants either to make or destroy our civiliza- 
tion.” (FC) Cross reference III F. 

22. Duker, Sam, Student Reaction to a 
Listening-Type Examination,” School and So- 
ciety, XXCI (Apr. 2, 1955), 102-103. A 90- 
minute examination, part of the comprehen- 
sive required for the master’s degree of majors 
in elementary education at Brooklyn College, 
was based on tape recordings, seven minutes 
long, of two interviews. The responses made 
it clear that training in reading is needed. 
(FC) 

23. Gray, Lennox, “Test Case,” Teachers 
College Record, LVI (Nov. 1955), 129-138. 
Professor Gray gives a history of the interest 
in communication arts centering at Columbia 
University Teachers College from 1941 to the 
present; the relation of this interest to certain 
seminars in the Humanities and Language Arts 
and to certain doctoral theses sponsored co- 
operatively by different departments at the 
University; the adaptation of the above ex- 
perimental work to the needs of the armed 
forces during the war years and the survival 
of interest in the experimental program after 
the stimulus of wartime educational curricula 
had been removed. (ECD) Cross reference I E. 

24. Guardia, Genevieve, “Communications: 
the Other Half,” Peabody Journal of Educa- 
tion, XXXII (May 1955) 339-340. Plea for 
speaking and listening emphasis to balance 
traditional concern for reading and writing. 
(AEA) Cross reference I B. 

25. Hackett, Herbert, “Language as Com- 
munication: a Frame of Reference,” Etc., XI 
(Summer 1954), 290-298. An attempt to de- 
termine the principal sources of the communi- 
cations approach and the contribution of each. 
Concludes with a valuable statement—to be 
used as a “framework” for teaching skills and 
a greater understanding of language—of the 
significant principles contributed by progres- 
sive education, cultural anthropology, seman- 
tics, and psychology (social, gestalt, and field 
theory). (FC) Cross reference III F. 

26. Higbie, Charles E., ed. “Articles on 
Mass Communication in American Magazines,” 
Journalism Quarterly. A selected, annotated 
bibliography—a regular feature of every issue. 
(RAK) 

27. Hovland, Carl I., “Review of “The Ef- 
fects of Mass Media’” The Public Opinion 
Quarterly, XIV (Summer 1950), 341-343. A 
summary of available studies in the field: an 
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attempt to answer questions dealing with pop- 
ular taste, comparative effects of the different 
mass media, the effect of “escapist” reading 
and listening, and the effectuation of changes 
in civic attitudes. (RAK) 

28. Jones, Dorothy B., “Quantitative Analy- 
sis of Motion Picture Content,” The Public 
Opinion Quarterly, XIV (Winter 1950), 554- 
558. A partial and tentative report on the 
methods used in classification of film content 
and film types and a general description of 
the system for classifying film subject matter 
as developed during the survey for the period 
1917-1944 for one of the major American 
motion picture companies. (RAK) 

29. McCaslin, Nellie, “A Critical Look at 
Group Dynamics,” School and Society, XXCII 
(Nov. 26, 1955), 168-169. The dangers of an 
exclusive and _ self-conscious use of new 
methods. (FC) 

30. McLuhan, Marshall, “A Historical Ap- 
proach to the Media,” Teachers College Rec- 
ord, LVII (Nov. 1955), 104-110. The cultural 


revolution which television is causing is stu- 
pendous but not catastrophic. Intelligent use of 
the new medium by educators can give our 
civilization command over a body of knowl- 
edge covering the whole world and all the 
past history of the world. The change taking 


place today is as great as the progress from 
oral speech to the written word at the dawn 
of history; it is as great as the change caused 
in methods of study and teaching by the in- 
vention of the printing press in the fifteenth 
century. If we come to understand the sig- 
nificance of the new medium we can develop 
a new culture which, in its flowering, will be 
comparable to the achievement of the Renais- 
sance. (ECD) Cross reference IV E. 

31. Phenix, Philip H., “A Philosophic View 
of Communication,” Teachers College Record, 
LVII (Nov. 1955), 80-85. The writer defines 
communication in terms of sender, receiver, 
vehicle, and message, and makes communica- 
tion the production of a state in the receiver 
which corresponds to the state in the sender. 
Mr. Phenix is much concerned with the prob- 
lem of establishing a “community of commu- 
nication,” dependent upon the existence of 
the same characteristic states (at least latent 
or potential, if not actual) in sender and re- 
ceiver. A community of discourse is a dif- 
ficult thing to establish, and when established 
may be severely limited by the specialization 
in the message (as in a natural science) or by 
the restricted capacities of the receiver, in 
sensitivity and cultural equipment. It is the 
task of the educator to know these limiting 
factors and to work with them, not against 
them (ECD) Cross reference VI. 


32. Shoemaker, Francis, “Communication 
Arts in the Curriculum,” Teachers College 
Record, LVII (Nov. 1955), 111-119. The article 
is a selection of basic ideas from the works 
of Susanne Langer on the meaning of commu- 
nication in relation to the arts and to life. 
The selection is made from her books and 
articles (e.g., Feeling and Form), for the ben- 
efit of teachers and builders of curricula, for 
she has herself abstained from making the 
practical application to pedagogy of the phil- 
osophical theory she has elaborated. The basic 
theory of symbolism on which her work rests 
is the distinction between discursive and non- 
discursive symbolic modes, i.e., between dis- 
cursive reasoning and intuition. As a theory 
of art it has great importance for educators, or 
at least challenge. (ECD) Cross reference I E. 

33. Weld, J. S. and Rollow, J. W., “The 
Harpur College Communications Program,” 
Journal of General Education, VII (Jan. 
1955), 113-119. The article describes a college 
course which studies the underlying principles 
of communication in language and _ other 
media: graphic arts, music, radio, television, 
and the drama. Most time is given to the 
teaching of language history and _ linguistic 
structure, the latter based on a simplified 
form suggested by Fries’s Structure of Eng 
lish. The course includes “study of syntactic 
principles, of language as a social instrument, 
and of dialectal differences and _ historical 
change.” Problems of style, embracing both 
linguistic and logical considerations, are in- 
troduced in relation to the students’ writing 
and speaking. Specialists in painting and music 
are called upon to deal briefly with communi- 
cation aspects of these arts. (JRS) 

34. Zahner,’ Louis, “The Teaching of Lan- 
guage.” English Journal XLIV (Nov. 1955), 
443-504. The language arts are (1) the art 
of making sense, (2) the art of getting the 
effect we are after, (3) the art of making dis- 
criminations. (FC) ? 


B. Composition 


35. Bass, Thomas E., Jr., “Sentences and 
Students.” Peabody Journal of Education, 
XXXII (May 1955), 330-331. Plea that all col- 
lege teachers require acceptable writing from 
students. (AEA) 

36. Cook, Charles H., Jr., “Memorization Re- 
visited,” College English, XVI (Dec. 1954), 
180-183. Partial memorization of selected prose 
passages and written reproduction of the 
memorized passages as a means of improving 
freshman writing ability. (SB) 

37. Crane, Milton. “An Exercise in the 
Teaching of Rhetorical Analysis,” Journal of 
General Education, VIII (July 1955), 226-230. 
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A plea that style, organization, and argument 
should not be taught as unrelated elements of 
writing, but considered together as inseparable. 
The first paragraph of Maugham’s The Sum- 
ming Up 1s analyzed in detail to show the re- 
lationship of stylistic elements and organiza- 
tion to the author’s purpose in writing. (JRS) 

38. Gorrell, Robert M., “Grammar in the 
Composition Course,” College English, XVI 
(Jan. 1955), 233-238. Recognizes the decline 
of grammar teaching, displacement of grammar 
as rules by the “doctrine of usage.” Grammar 
should teach how to use language, not how 
not to use it. Teach the importance of word 
order as the basic grammatical device of Eng- 
lish. Emphasize the uses and meanings of func- 
tion words. De-emphasize the parts of speech 
and diagraming of sentences. Such grammar 
as we teach must be more accurate and more 
honest. (SB) Cross reference Ill D. 

39. Gregory, Emily Betts, “Managing Stu- 
dent Writing.” English Journal, XLIV (Jan. 
1955), 18-25. First-prize essay on this subject 
in contest conducted by the English Journal 
in the summer of 1954. Its methods are ap- 
plicable to college English. (FC) 

40. Kegel, Charles H., “A Unit in Spe- 
cificity,” College English XVI, (Jan. 1955), 


243. Describes a practical device for improv- 
ing the quality of the specific in student com- 
position. (SB) 

41. Labrant, Lou, “Inducing Students to 


Write,” 
70-74. 

42. Sherwood, John C., “How to Escape 
Teaching Composition,” AAUP Bulletin XL 
(Summer 1954), 282-290. Vigorously de- 
cries dilution of composition course by in- 
trusion of activities not directly contributing 
to acquirement of writing skill: formal gram- 
mar, usage, and vocabulary taught as ends, 
not means; literature, except as models; the 
“socialized approach” encouraged by many 
current readings texts; logic and semantics; 
speech. Inexperienced teachers of composition 
resort to such other activities as they are 
more familiar with, or because they fail to 
realize the overriding importance of com- 
position itself. “All that is needed is a little 
more pride and confidence in the work, a 
feeling that good writing is in itself a very 
worthy attainment and that a teacher who is 
helping others toward that attainment need not 
try to justify his existence by trying to do 
something else along with it.” (SB) Cross 
reference I B. 


English Journal, XLIV, (Feb. 1955), 


C. Reading 


43. Bailey, J. O. “Words in Reading,” 
CEA Critic, XVIII (Feb. 1956), 5-6. The best 


way to teach a student to build a vocabulary 
for efficiency in reading is to teach him to 
make of what he reads the sense that the 
writer intended when he wrote it. Help stu- 
dents by training them to read words in con- 
text. (JCR) 

44. Barbe, Walter B., “A Study of Reading 
Clinics,” School and Society, XXCII (Oct. 29, 
1955), 138-139. Announces the publication of 
Directory of Reading Clinics, Junior League 
Reading Center, University of Chattanooga, 
Tenn. ($1) (FC) 

45. Barbe, Walter, G., “Reading Improve- 
ment and Group Intelligence,” School and 
Society, XXCII (Sept. 3, 1955), 72-73. In this 
study improvement in reading ability did not 
carry with it improvement in group IQ scores. 
(FC) 

46. Cardwell, Irene, “Adult Reading Im- 
provement Without Machines,” School and 
Society, XXCII (Sept. 3, 1955), 71-72. Report 
of a successful experiment in which no ma- 
chines were used. Practice exercises consisted 
of mimeographed materials selected on the 
basis of interest as determined by an inventory 
given at the beginning of the course. Tests 
made by the teacher were given at each 
meeting. (FC) 

47. Friedman, Albert B., “The Literary Ex- 
perience of High School Seniors and College 
Freshmen,” English Journal, XLIV (Dec. 
1955), 521-524. Lists the plays, long poems, 
and novels together with the frequency of 
their use to illustrate essays written by 198 
of the best seniors from 11 secondary schools 
and 132 freshmen from 7 selected liberal arts 
colleges. (FC) Cross reference IV E. 

48. Gray, Williams, “Summary of Reading 
Investigations July 1, 1953, to June 30, 1954,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XLVIII 
(Feb. 1955), 401-442. The title is self explana- 
tory. (FC) 

49. Keeler, Sister Jerome, O.S.B., “Teach 
Them to Read,” Catholic Educational Review, 
LII (Dec. 1954), 609-613. A discussion of 
reading skills lacking in an appalling number 
of college Freshmen, and a brief outline of a 
typical college remedial program. (ECD) 

50. Kingston, Albert J. and George, Clay 
E., “The Effectiveness of Reading Training at 
the College Level,” Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XLVIII (Feb. 1955), 468-471. This at- 
tempt to find out whether the improvement 
made in a remedial reading improvement pro- 
gram for freshmen at Texas A & M affected 
the students’ later academic work showed that 
it might if their academic work was largely 
linguistic. (FC) 

51. Ranson, M. Kathleen, “An Evaluation 
of Certain Aspects of the Reading and Study 
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Program at the University of Missouri,” Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, XLVIII (Feb. 
1955), 43-454. Describes and evaluates some 
features of the Reading and Study Skills 
Clinic; its work appears to have some value 
in improving both the reading ability and gen- 
eral academic standing of university students. 
(FC) r ; 

§2. Smith, Nila Banton. “Research on Read- 
ing and the Emotions,” School and Society, 
XXCI (Jan. 8, 1955), 8-10. An examination of 
the conclusions of the important studies of the 
relation between reading ability and emotional 
disturbances and of the types of therapy that 
are being tried (FC) 

E. Testing—Grading 

53. Diederich, Paul B., “Making and Using 
Tests,” English Journal XLIV (Mar. 1955), 135- 
140. Describes in detail a test, which can be 
used for pre- and post-testing, consisting of 
reading and writing exercises and an essay 
assignment, all based on a problem posed by 
reading passages and designed to improve ver- 
bal reading ability and hence the ability to 
learn. (FC). 

54. Swineford, Frances, “Reliability of an 
Interlinear Test of Writing Ability,” School 
and Society, XXCI (Jan. 2, 1955), 25-27. Re- 
port of the reliability of a section of the Col- 
lege Board Composition Test in which the 
testee corrects grammatical errors, punctuation 
errors, awkward constructions, etc., spending 
his time only on picked crucial points. Reader 
reliability high, .95; test reliability .85, only 
slightly below reliability of completely ob- 
jective tests. (FC) 

55. Thompson, Wayne N., “A Study of the 
Grading Practices of Twenty-One Instructors 
in Freshman English,” Journal of Educational 
Research, XLIV (Sept. 1955), 65-68. An in- 
vestigation made at the Chicago Undergrad- 
uate Division of the University of Illinois 
with the idea that statistical studies pointing 
out the existence of differences might prove 
the first step toward correcting them. Dif- 
ferences should be corrected, since honors, 
probationary status, even recommendations for 
jobs depend on grades. (FC) 


F. Experimental 


56. Jones, Anne Prisleau, “Freshman Studies, 
an Experimental Course at Lawrence Col- 
lege,” The Educational Record, XXXV (July 
1954), 208-220. One of four academic courses 
required of freshmen; four credits, four meet- 
ings per semester, three meetings in groups of 
fourteen to sixteen for discussion of “great” 
books changed from year to year, fourth meet- 
ing either a lecture or discussion of compo- 


sitions. Despite emphasis on w riting, instruc- 
tors (one from each of four disciplines) for 
each group of students are shifted at end of 
each half-semester. Compositions are graded 
on thought, organization, expression, and me- 
chanics. Two hours of laboratory work per 
week are provided for students below stand- 
ard in writing. (RAK) 

57. Mahan, Thomas, “Human Judgment: 
Can the Classroom Improve It” Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, XLIX (Nov. 1955), 161-169. 
Analyzes of the factors which influence value 
judgments and describes a classroom technique 
which will foster the individual’s right to think 
and act as he sees proper within certain neces- 
sary limits and the need for unanimity and 
cooperative action. (FC) ; 

58. Miller, Elmer H., “A Study of Dif- 
ficult Levels of Selected Types of Fallacies in 
Reasoning,” Journal of Educational Research, 
XLIX, (Oct. 1955), 123-130. Rates twenty- 
nine common fallacies in order of difficulty 
and offers reasons for the present relatively in- 
effective teaching of reasoning habits and rec- 
ommendations for further research to improve 
teaching. (FC) 

59. Peery, William, “Freshman English and 
the Enrollment Bulge,” Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges Bulletin, XLI (Dec. 1955), 575- 
§83. The article is an account of an experi- 
ment at the University of Texas in which 150 
Freshmen formed a large section taught by a 
combination of lecture and laboratory classes. 
The purpose of the experiment was to discover 
whether the threatened enrollment increases 
of the 1960’s could be met without great ad- 
ditional expense and without the reduction of 
efficiency in teaching which resulted in the 
late 1940’s from the mass employment of in- 
experienced teachers. The director of the 
course gave all the lectures and the graduate 
student assistants handled the drill periods, 
tests, discussions, etc. These younger teachers 
received close supervision and were actually 
getting teacher training “in service.” Statistics 
of the results were impressive and were con- 
trolled by careful comparison with the relative 
effectiveness of the conventional small sections 
of Freshman English which were also being 
taught in the same institution. (ECD) Cross 
reference I C, VIII. 


G. Bibliography 


60. Review of Educational Research, XXV 
(Apr. 1955), 75-153. Every three years this 
journal publishes a review of research in the 
field of language and the fine arts, grouped 
under eight headings: Reading (Psychology), 
Reading (Instruction), Oral and Written Lan- 
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guage, Auding, Speech, Foreign Languages, 
Music, Fine Arts. (FC) 


Ill. THe ENnciish LANGuace 


D. Usage, Usage Problems, etc. 


61. Knickerbocker, Kenneth L., “Current 
Usage and Freshman English.” CEA Critic, 
XVII, (Feb. 1955), 4-5. Linguistic scientists 
have not yet developed a convincing technique 
for discovering the facts about current good 
usage in English. Indubitable opinion about 
what ought to be said is of more importance 
than alleged facts about what is said. (JCR) 
Cross reference II. 

62. Lloyd, D. J., “Needed: a New Gram- 
mar,” CEA Critic, XVII (Feb. 1955), 5-6. 
Teacher needs new lesson-plans and new texts 
for teaching of grammar. The new grammar 
should be based on spoken grammar. Such an 
approach will be more “practical.” The “new 
grammar” should ignore all issues of correct- 
ness. (JCR) Cross reference Ill D. 

63. Thomas, J. D., “Linguistics and the 
English Teacher,” CEA Critic, XVII (Apr. 
1955), 5-6. The author protests against an 
article written by D. J. Lloyd in an earlier 
issue of the Critic (Item 62). The author be- 
lieves that teachers should adhere to tradi- 
tional methods of teaching grammar. (JCR) 
Cross reference II. 

64. Whitehouse, Robert S., “Ingles Vivo 
(Live English)” Association of American Col- 
leges Bulletin, XL (Oct. 1954), 389-396. A 
presentation of the author’s difficulties in 
teaching English to Spanish-Americans in 
Cuba and Colombia, either without textbooks 
at all, or with archaic ones. The techniques 
employed by the author are discussed, e.g., 
the recasting of English from literal trans- 
lations of the Spanish idiom into idiomatic 
American English, and correcting the distor- 
tions of vowel and consonant sounds when 
Spaniards pronounce English words. (ECD) 
Cross reference VI. 


IV. Lirerature 


A. Description of Literature Programs 


65. Allen, Eliot D., “Introductory Literature 
Course,” CEA Critic XVII (Sept. 1955), 3-4. 
Author describes the “Introductory Literature 
Course” as it was discussed at the New Eng- 
land CEA Spring Meeting. Three speakers, 
Bernard Farragher (Boston College), Norman 
Pearson (Yale), John Butler (Amherst), de- 
scribed the programs used at their respective 
colleges. (JCR) 

66. Ball, John W., “X The Non-Major 
Student,” CEA Critic, XVII (Sept. 1955), 3-4. 
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The non-major student offers a greater chal- 
lenge than the major student. Teacher should 
be tolerant of the attitudes of the non-major. 
In general the non-major comes to class with 
unselfish motives and he should not be ex- 
ploited (JCR) Cross reference VIII. 

67. Gray, E. W., “Literature for the Fun 
of It,’ CEA Critic, XVIII (Feb. 1956), 2-4. 
English teachers should make the distinction 
between the study of verbal communication 
and the study of literature, primarily belles 
lettres. Teachers should show the students the 
joy they can receive from the study of belles 
lettres. (JCR) Cross reference II A. 

68. Shockley, Martin Staples, “American 
Literature and English Majors,” Association 
of American Colleges Bulletin, XLI (Dec. 
1955), 547-554. The article is a survey of the 
relative status of American Literature courses 
in American colleges; statistically the survey 
rests upon a study of the situation in thirty 
Texas senior colleges. British Literature courses 
exist in a ratio of three to one in relation to 
courses in American Literature. In the English 
Departments of these Texas colleges approxi- 
mately one faculty member in ten holds a 
Ph.D. in American Literature. The author re- 
flects upon the statistics and accounts for the 
present trend of decline in enrollment of Eng- 
lish majors at least partly by the refusal of 
the English Departments to give adequate at- 
tention to American Literature. He sees the 
indications of a growing trend to meet the in- 
terests of students and the needs of future 
citizenry by the establishment of courses in 
American culture outside the English Depart- 
ments and independent of their prejudices 
(ECD) Cross reference IV F. 

69. Stewart, Randall, “Our Present Oppor- 
tunity,” CEA Critic, XVII (May 1955), 1-4. 
Author suggests an approach to the study of 
literature which emphasizes great moral ideas. 
Question of form and technique would not be 
neglected but rather studied in relation to cer- 
tain controlled ideas. Students on all levels 
can be exposed to the great ideas which make 
for great literature. (JCR) Cross reference II. 


B. Objectives in Teaching of Literature 


70. Farr, R. N., “To Hell with the Sylla- 
bus,” American Mercury, LXXVIII (Feb. 
1954), 140-143. The classroom experience of 
the writer as a substitute teacher in a college 
class indicates that “good books have been so 
dissolved, synthesized, and amalgamated—then 
bottled, corked, and labeled in the distillery 
of classroom criticism—that nearly all of what 
Trollope calls ‘the most perfect pleasure that 
God has prepared for His People’” has been 
destroyed. Students are “drowning in murky 
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criticism and stagnant analysis.” The author 
proposes that “something realistic be done to 
reveal the source of enjoyment in good books.” 
Cross reference I B. 

71. Grisworld, A. Whitney, “On Conversa- 
tion, Chiefly Academic,” Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges Bulletin, XL (Dec. 1954), 466- 
475. A plea for rescuing the dying art of con- 
versation in our present civilization which is 
being silenced and muted by television. Presi- 
dent Griswold of Yale argues that the one re- 
fuge of conversation such as develops men of 
wisdom and virtue is the residential liberal arts 
college, in which students living together can 
grow and develop as mature men by cultiva- 
ting the art of conversation. A university might 
be defined as “a conversation about wisdom” 
in the Socratic sense and the preservation of 
such an art is a primary function of our edu- 
cational system. (ECD) Cross reference II D, 
IV E, VI. 

72. Jacobs, Willis D., “That Important, Im- 
possible Question,” CEA Critic, XVII (Jan. 
1955), 5. How can the teacher judge in the 


classroom? On the one hand the teacher should 
be able to have perceptive artistic judgment 
while on the other hand taste influences judge- 
ment and makes judging objectively next to 
impossible. (JCR) Cross reference VIII. 


“ae 


73. Jarrett, James L., ““Tragedy’: a Study 
in Explication,” Etc. XII (Spring 1955), 189- 
197. A semantic analysis of what one is trying 
to do in defining such a term as “tragedy” and 
determining whether a given piece is a tragedy. 
(FC) Cross reference Ill F. 

74. Johnson, Gerald W., “Moral Respon- 
sibility in the Teaching of English,” South At- 
lantic Bulletin, XX (Nov. 1954), 1-4. Not 
grammar, syntax, or rhetoric, but the “treasury 
of all the best that English-speaking people 
have thought and felt and known” is that part 
of the language that is “worth a student’s 
time.” It is the moral responsibility of teachers 
of English to adapt the thought of the liter- 
ature of “truth and power” to the experience 
of the dazed youth of our time. (AEA) Cross 
reference I B. 

75. Mayer, Frederick, 
Failure and Fulfillment,” World Affairs 
Quarterly, XXXVI (Spring 1955), 11-21. 
Counteraction of the despair of Arnold, the 
pessimism of Spengler and Ortega y Gasset, 
and the aristocratic attitude toward education 
of such as Hamilton and T. S. Eliot: a pre- 
sentation of signs of hope that able teachers 
who disagree with the wi salle nar famous 
individuals can through education raise west- 
ern man above a semi-barbaric state. (RAK) 

76. Rabinovitch, Ralph D., Cady, Edwin 
H., and Burton, Dwight L., “Our Adolescents 


“Education Between 


and Their World,” English Journal, XLIV 
(May 1955), 261-279. A set of three articles 
on the specific needs, aspirations, and dificulties 
of adolescents and how literature can be 
taught so as to help them understand them- 
selves and the world around them. (FC) 
77. Worthington, Bettie, “Poetry Can Be 
Taught in High School,” Peabody Journal of 
Education, XXXII (May 1955), 341-342. Ques- 
tions over-use of analysis and technical jargon. 
Stresses enjoyment and understanding. (AEA) 


C. Administration of Literature Programs 


78. Doyle, Joseph, “American Literature and 
the English Department,” College English, XV1 
(Dec. 1954), 186-187. Deplores cleavage be- 
tween courses in American and in English 
literature, especially in the earlier periods, and 
urges courses in Anglo-American literature be- 
fore Emerson, presenting English and Ameri- 
can writings in their proper mutual relation- 


ship. (SB) 


D. Experimental Programs—Teaching 
Suggestions 

79. Friedman, Norman, “Forms of the Plot,” 
Journal of General Education, VIII (July 
1955), 241-253. The writer argues that a plot 
represents “some completed process of change 
in the protagonist for the sake of sequence of 
emotions which that process evokes in the 
reader.” He would have students identify the 
protagonist, and study his character, his for- 
tunes, and his thought. He maintains that the 
attempt to recognize plots of fortune, of 
character, and of thought, and the suggested 
sub-classifications of these types, will make for 
attentive reading and thoughtful interpretation 
of the primary ends and enabling means of an 
author. (JRS) 

80. Wiggins, Robert L., “An Independent 
Department of United States Language and 
Literature Needed in Our Colleges,” Associa- 
tion of American Colleges Bulletin, XLI (May 
1955), 272-276. The author charges that our 
college curricula still implicitly recognize our 
colonial status by keeping American literature 
courses as a subordinate unit of the English 
Department, ie., of British literature. There 
should be an independent department for 
American literature, with its own head and 
staff, who should relieve the “English Depart- 
ment” of its burdens in teaching grammar, 
composition, and introductory studies in lit- 
erature. In addition, it should give advanced 
courses in the language, literature, and jour- 
nalism of the United States. A trend in this 
direction is developing slowly; e.g., such a de- 
partment has been established at Wesleyan 
College in Georgia. (ECD) Cross reference 
IV C, IV E. 
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E. Articulation with Other Areas 


81. Creighton, Donald, “Education for Gov- 
ernment,” Queen’s Quarterly, LX1 (Autumn 
1954), 425-433. A general discussion of the 
necessity of the humanities not only for the 
governors but for the governed as well. (RC) 

82. Dunn, Sister M. Georgia, OSF., “In- 
tegrating Philosophy and Literature,” The 
Catholic Educational Review, LIl (Sept. 1954), 
396-400. The writer observes that the much- 
talked-of “integration” of subjects is seldom 
discussed in a practical way. Her article is an 
attempt to demonstrate one form of integra- 
tion: “to show how literature takes the shape 
of a writer’s philosophy as a glove takes the 
shape of a hand.” She deals with the seven 
questions which every intelligent man asks 
about himself, and his relationship to the world 
and to an ultimate and absolute reality. (ECD) 


83. Levy, Harry L., “The Study of Lan- 
guage as a Social Science.” Association of 
American Colleges Bulletin, XL (Oct. 1954), 
397-408. The writer states that linguistics is 
a social science and a branch of anthropology. 
The relationship of language to social studies 
can be demonstrated in three ways: (1) in the 
revelations of social phenomena (e.g., concepts 
of government) through a people’s vocabulary; 
(2) in the cultural patterns revealed by lan- 
guage usage, e.g., in ethnocentrism (arrogant 
pride in the importance or suitability of one’s 
own language; (3) the revelation of cultural 
phenomena in the literatures read in language 
classes, e.g., Greek culture (even pre-Homeric) 
revealed in Homer’s epics. (ECD) 

84. Lower, A. R. M., “The Canadian Uni- 
versity,” Queen’s Quarterly, LXII (Summer 
1955), 243-256. General discussion recommend- 
ing the broadening of course offerings in all 
fields to something like “area studies.” Sug- 
gests that “even English literature, thanks to 
the remoteness of much of its subject matter, 
has tended to go in the direction of foreign 
literature.” (RC) 


F. The Literature Program in General 
Education 


85. Henry, George H., “Toward Vitalizing 
the Teaching of Literature,” English Journal, 
XLIV (Oct. 1955), 383-389. English teachers 
must ask themselves what the teaching of liter- 
ature is for and to answer this question they 
must study its relation to the rest of the cur- 
riculum. Literature should become the “core” 
of the curriculum, the means of restoring 
unity to the high school curriculum, its pur- 
pose to bring youth up to the stature of their 
humanity. The Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Department is becoming a 


stronger influence than the NCTE in shaping 
the curriculum. (FC) 


V. DraMa 


86. Kracaycer, Siegfried, “National Types 
as Hollywood Presents Them,” The Public 
Opinion Quarterly, XIII (Spring 1949), 53-72. 
One of a number of UNESCO pilot studies of 
causes of international tension: this one of 
treatment given British and Russian types by 
Hollywood from 1933 to 1949 in American 
films. (RAK) Cross reference III F. 


VI. Speecu 


87. Edward, Sister M. Clare, O.S.F., “Role 
of the Speech Clinic in the Catholic College,” 
Catholic Education Review, LII (Nov. 1954), 
530-536. A presentation of the problems posed 
by the existence of speech defects among 15 
to 25% of U. S. elementary school children. 
The article is an exposition of the program in 
the College of St. Francis which trains teachers 
for the work of speech therapy and offers 
therapy to children and adults in the Joliet 
(Illinois) area. A description of the necessary 
equipment is given and a sample case study 
is included. (ECD) Cross reference VIII. 

88. Haugh, Oscar M., “The English Teacher 
as Teacher of Speech,” English Journal, XLIV 
(April. 1955), 205-210. The need, some specific 
examples, some of the deterrents. (FC) Cross 
reference II. 


VIL. JournaLism 


89. Anonymous, “Journalism Instruction in 
Teachers Colleges,” Journalism Quarterly, 
XXXI (Spring 1954), 237-239. In 1951-1952, 
240 teachers colleges listed journalism courses. 
Fourteen colleges offered majors in the field, 
forty-one colleges minors. Rating on a 100- 
point scale by 159 colleges of value of train- 
ing in journalism: journalism major, 100; pro- 
fessional experience, 79; student publication 
experience, 65; journalism minor, 61. (RAK) 

90. Eelis, Walter Crosby, “First College 
Oration in Journalism,” Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges Bulletin, XLI (May 1955), 277- 
283. A précis of part of Florence Bennett An- 
derson Anderson’s recent book, Leaven for 
the Frontier: The True Story of a Pioneer 
Educator. It is the life story of Alexander Jay 
Anderson, educator and journalist, who de- 
livered the first recorded college oration on 
the value of journalism to society (at the 
graduation exercises of Knox College, 1856). 
Anderson’s subsequent career as an educational 
administrator frequently included journalistic 
assignments, and culminated in his editorship 
of the Northwest Journal of Education. 


(ECD) 
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91. Simmons, George E., “What Those 
Other Schools and Departments Offer in Jour- 
nalism Teaching—a Forum for AEJ Mem- 
bers,” Journalism Quarterly, XXXI (Winter 
1954), 80-85. A breakdown of the journalism 
offerings of 484 colleges and universities (re- 
sponse incomplete) besides the 101 listed in 
Editor and Publisher. Mixed pattern of offer- 
ings deemed a challenge to the new CEEJ Ac- 
crediting Committee and of concern to the 
ACE Accrediting Committee. (RAK) 

92. Swindler, William F., comp. “Report on 
Current Research in Schools of Journalism,” 
Journalism Quarterly. A regular feature of 
every Winter issue. Titles of research studies 
divided into two parts: (I) research by staff 
memb~-rs and doctoral candidates, (I1) master’s 


(RAK) 
Vill. 


theses. 


Tue PREPARATION OF 
ENGLISH TEACHERS 
93. Austin, James C., “Beware the Method- 
izer,” CEA Critic, XVIII (April 1956), 1-3. 
Only the teacher himself can judge the results 
of his teaching methods. In many institutions 
the ultimate aim seems to be regimentation of 
the faculty according to the doctrine of the 
educators in power. This tends to stiflle all 
initiative on the part of the teacher. (JCR) 

94. Fulcomer, Edwin S., “Teachers College 
Training for Future Teachers of English,” 
Bulletin of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals. XXXIX (Sept. 
1955), 112-119. Teachers colleges should pro- 
vide a strong program of aesthetic develop- 
ment for potential teachers. Teachers of Eng- 
lish should also be trained in all the language 
arts including semantics. (JCR) Cross refer- 
ence I B. 


ENGLISH 


95. Good, Carter V., “Preparation and Ex- 
perience” in Chapter VI, “Personnel Problems 
at the College Level,” Review of Educational 
Research, XXV (June 1955). Bibliography ac- 
companying articles includes a number of ar- 
on research studies dealing with a 
variety of plans for improvement in the prep- 
aration of college teachers such as internship, 
supervised teaching, and seminar discussion of 
instructional problems. (RAK) 

96. Moulton, Dorothy E., “Grammar for 
Future Teachers of English,” Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, XL (Jan. 1954), 
29-37. A description of a grammar course for 
prospective teachers, embodying the principles 
set forth in The English Language Arts. The 
course stresses inductive teaching, a descriptive 
rather than a prescriptive approach, and the 
study of structural elements in English. (JRS) 
Cross reference III D. 


ticles 


97. Ryan, Alvan S., “Interim Report of the 
CEA Committee on Ph.D. Curricula and Prep- 
aration for Teaching,” CEA Critic, XVIII 
(Mar. 1956), 4-5. Results of questionnaires 
which were concerned with the Ph.D. program 
as an effective means of preparing teachers. 
Answers emphasized the necessity for breadth 
of knowledge as well as concentration. No 
courses by the department of education were 
recommended. (JCR) 

98. Willson, Lawrence, “The Scholar as 
Teacher,” Journal of General Education, VIII 
(Jan. 1955), 86-92. A discussion of the mean- 
ing of scholarship, which rejects research and 
publication as criteria, and favors moral and 
esthetic values. Special attention is given to 
the teaching of literature. (JRS) 








CCCC at NCTE Convention 


Thursday 28 November: Executive Committee meeting and luncheon 


Friday 29 November: CCCC Luncheon and Annual Business Meeting 
Speaker: Professor Herbert Marshall McLuhan, University of Toronto 


“The Meaning of the New Media for the College English Teacher” 
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RESTRICTIVE AND Non-Restrrictive Mopiriers AGAIN 


FRANCIS CHRISTENSEN 


The article in the February CE by Wal- 
lace L. Anderson on recognizing restrictive 
adjective clauses is one of the many signs 
lately that things are getting better in the 
teaching of English. It shows what a dif- 
ference it makes when the teacher is a 
scholar, competent in the linguistic dis- 
ciplines relevant to his work. 

But good as it is, it is limited. The prob- 
lem of restrictive/non-restrictive goes be- 
yond adjective clauses; the principle applies 
to all adjective modifiers, to appositives, 
and to some adverb modifiers, at least to 
final adverb clauses. Moreover, Mr. Ander- 
son’s third method, what he calls the pitch- 
pause method, the one he considers the 
most effective for most students and the 
one I am most happy to see adduced, is an 
oral method and is therefore limited gen- 
erally to situations where the teacher can 
ask the student to read the sentence aloud. 

But how does the teacher-as-reader know 
what sentences to ask the student to read? 
And does he have to accept the student’s 
reading, even a halting one? Most of us 
do manage in speaking to get the junctures 
right, but how do we do it? And most of 
us English teachers can set straight the 
punctuation of a badly punctuated manu- 
script. For restrictive/non-restrictive punc- 
tuation we usually find in the text clues to 
the meaning, and from the meaning, I sus- 
pect, we infer the junctures and from them 
the punctuation. But at times there are no 
such clues and hence either type of junc- 
ture is possible and either punctuation—but 
with a difference in meaning. What is this 
difference? The best way to frame the 
problem is to ask, Why do we set off non- 
restrictive modifiers? To answer this ques- 
tion is to carry out to its logical conclusion 
Mr. Anderson’s second method. 

Let me try to answer the question first 
by reference to some actual examples from 
my experiences in editing. The book was 
bibliographical, the description of a val- 
uable library. The author had written time 


and again that the library included “the 
first edition of 1672” or “the first Paris 
edition of 1672.” This seemed to me am- 
biguous. Was the first edition of 1672 the 
editio princeps or the first of perhaps sev- 
eral to appear in 1672 with perhaps others 
in other years? Was the first Paris edition 
of 1672 (with what Mr. Anderson calls 
multiple modification) the editio princeps, 
or the first to appear in 1672, or merely the 
first to appear in Paris in 1672? Bibliogra- 
phy is an exact discipline; one doesn’t want 
to set readers off on a wild-goose chase 
for phantom editions. Well, the author got 
the manuscript back with a query and re- 
turned it with the following forms: “the 
first edition (1672)” and “the first edition 
(Paris, 1672).” This is non-restrictive punc- 
tuation and shows the purpose of all non- 
restrictive punctuation—to head off un- 
wanted implications. Conversely, when the 
modifier is restrictive, the sentence makes 
one statement and implies its opposite; 
and what it implies is just as important as 
what it states. 

The contrast between restrictive and 
non-restrictive is shown neatly by this ex- 
ample, involving appositives, in two sen- 
tences from one page of a book about 
Wordsworth, one referring to “his brother 
John,” the other to “his sister, Dorothy.” 
One correctly implies that he had more 
than one brother; the other correctly 
avoids the implication that he had more 
than one sister. Without such facts at his 
command, neither speaker nor writer can 
manage his sentences correctly; without 
the same facts, neither hearer nor reader 
can question such sentences. Sometimes the 
only resort is to hedge. When my office 
didn’t know the size of John Burrough’s 
family and didn’t have time to ask the 
author or to check for ourselves, we had 
to change “Burroughs’s son Julian” to “Ju- 
lian, Burroughs’s son.” 

The principle applies even to attributive 
adjectives—“There are certain words which 
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some of us never use. There are other, 
favorite, words which we are always using” 
(Edward Sapir, Selected Writings, p. 542). 
I have used non-restrictive punctuation in 
the next example to indicate the junctures 
used by Howard K. Smith in a sequence 
of sentences in a radio report (2 Nov. 
1952): two observations, one depress- 
ing, the other a subject for congratulation. 
The first, depressing, observation is 
The second, happy, observation is 
Without the non-restrictive juncture or 
punctuation, the hearer or reader would be 
alerted to look for more than one depress- 
ing and more than one happy observation. 
A class quickly noticed the anatomical ab- 
surdity of the pigeon they were asked to 
visualize as standing “on its favorite right 
foot.” 

Quotations and quoted titles are usually 
managed accurately in speech but often are 
not in writing: “Hemingway’s novel, The 
Old Man and the Sea” or “Hemingway’s 
last novel The Old Man and the Sea.” I was 
asked once to arbitrate a dispute between 
an author and a publisher’s reader over the 


” 


punctuation of appositive quoted sentences. 
One wanted them all marked as restrictive, 
the other as non-restrictive. There were 
about as many of one as the other, and 
each had to be considered separately. Here 
is an example of the non-restrictive: “Thus 
far, then, it would seem that the question 
‘What is the realest real?’ is of no great 
practical importance.” 

Final adverbial clauses are hardest to 
apply the principle to, but this only means, 
it seems to me, that the implications are not 
particularly evident or important. Some- 
times other considerations prevail. Here, 
for example, a clause that logically seems 
to be restrictive can be read, punctuated as 
it is, as if the author were daring the deans 
to try: “I am pleading for such a policy in 
every dean’s office. There are hundreds of 
deans who would quake for their academic 
lives, if they were now to pursue it.” 

Some of these distinctions may seem triv- 
ial, but they are distinctions we make 
habitually in speech. Our impatience with 
them in writing is a gauge of how much 
more difficult and self-conscious writing is. 


“Ars PoETICA” AND THE TEACHER 


Victor P. Staupt 


In the past decade or so, there is prob- 
ably not a teacher of literature in America 
who has not had the quotation “A poem 


should not mean / But be” thrown at him. 
There is, of course, something about the 
analysis of poems which the student finds 
inimical to his own anarchical interests; ac- 
cordingly he seizes whatever ammunition is 
at hand in an attempt to dispose of the 
tiresome business. The implication of the 
lines themselves he takes to be a condemna- 
tion of any attempt to “explain” or to 
“seek meaning” in a poem. Curiously 
enough, if the student were to apply the 
methods recommended by the teacher to 
the entire poem, he would soon recognize 
that Poet MacLeish has allied himself with 
the forces of law and order and merely 
carries his badge beneath his lapel. 

The following analysis of MacLeish’s 
“Ars Poetica” is designed to clarify his 
position on the subject of explication de 
texte in order to leave the teacher in a po- 


sition to rebuff any alleged attack from that 
quarter. 

One of the immediate observations a re- 
sponsive reader will make to this poem is 
that the entire poem is essentially an argu- 
ment—i.e., that it has ideational value. In 
other words, the abstract statements in the 
final stanza proceed logically from the 
premises presented in the other two stanzas. 
Clearly then, the poet intends meaning to 
emerge from the reading of his poem. And 
meaning does emerge, as we shall see. 

Secondly, the sensitive reader becomes 
aware of a startling number of allusions to 
or echoes of Keats. To cite a few of the 
more obvious: 


globed fruit: (“Ode on 
Melancholy”) 

old medallions: “On Seeing the Elgin Mar- 
bles” 

sleeve-worn casements: charmed magic case- 
ments (“Ode to a Nightingale”) 

an empty doorway: emptied of this folk, 


globed 


peonies 
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this pious morn (“Ode on a Grecian Urn”) 
maple leaf: what leaf-fringed legend (“Ode 
on a Grecian Urn’) 
leaning grasses: the alien corn (“Ode to a 
Nightingale”) 
two lights above the sea: “Bright Star! 
Would I Were Steadfast as Thou Art” 


In addition, of course, it becomes apparent 
that the argument follows that of “Ode on 
a Grecian Urn” quite closely. In Mac- 
Leish’s poem, the argument is clear: 
(Stanza 1) A poem should be silent; 
(Stanza 2) A poem should be motionless in 
time. This suggests “Thou foster-child of 
silence and slow time,” and the “muteness” 
echoes “Pipe to the spirit ditties of no 
tone.” The cumulative value of all these 
Keatsian reverberations is to insist that 
whatever conclusions we draw about “Ars 
Poetica” should be drawn within the Keats 
canon and should conform to his position 
in relation to the nature of poetry. 

The two elements whose interaction gen- 
erates the poem are “meaning” and “con- 
creteness.” Since the first two stanzas as 
well as the middle half of the final stanza 
consist of a series of concrete images, the 
resolution of the conflict between these 
two ideas would appear to side with “con- 
creteness.” But another factor is operating. 
The first two stanzas comprise seven dis- 
tinct similes; the poet is clearly concerned 
with discovering concrete images which a 
poem is like. The two images in the final 
stanza, on the contrary, are metaphors; 
they identify the poem with the concrete 
symbol used. This shift from simile to 
metaphor, in addition to underlining the 
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poet’s intention, begins to crystallize the 
references to Keats and our interpretation 
gathers momentum. 

We are now ready to examine the ab- 
stract assertions in the last stanza, and we 
find that the first—“A poem should be equal 
to / Not true” — uses the languages of sci- 
ence, of mathematics. The poet is stating 
an equation, with assurance, with certitude. 
Simultaneously, he is solving the enigma of 
his addiction to Keats by again referring us 
to the most famous equation of all— 


“Beauty is truth, truth beauty”—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 


Accordingly, when we examine the final 
assertion we can at last state the theme in- 
tended by the poet. He is saying, with 
Keats, that “meaning” is not a quality of a 
poem but is the poem. A poem does not 
possess the quality of Truth—a poem is 
Truth. A poem is not simile—like some- 
thing true; it is metapbor—i.e., a poem is 
Truth. 

Additional support for the reading of 
the poem which we suggest lies in Mac- 
Leish’s borrowed title. In Horace’s epistle, 
the advice to the Pisos is that they seek to 
mingle delight and instruction—“. . . 
Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile 
dulci.” 

It should be some comfort to the teacher 
in his classroom to recognize among his 
allies poets under Augustus, under George 
III, and under F.D.R.—all in general agree- 
ment that poetry is truth and a proper sub- 
ject for the close attention of both teacher 
and student. 


Mass Communications and Juvenile Audiences 


Members of NCTE are invited to nominate radio and television stations which best 
served American youth in 1957. Each winning station will receive a scroll plus a $1000.00 
college scholarship to be awarded a local high-school senior selected by school officials. 
The awards are presented by the Thomas Alva Edison Foundation. The NCTE is one of 
sixty-two national organizations invited to participate in selecting the recipients of the 


awards. 


A statement of 500 to 1000 words describing the achievement of a particular radio or 
television station in serving youth in the local community should be sent by 10 Novem- 
ber 1957 directly to the Committee on Station Awards, Thomas Alva Edison Foundation, 

8 West 40th Street, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 
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Tue 1957 CoNVENTION 


As the theme for the 1957 convention 
President Mackintosh has given us the in- 
spiration of Edna St. Vincent Millay’s “The 
world stands out on either side No wider 
than the heart is wide.” 

I wish that you who read this and all our 
39,000 members and subscribers might have 
the heart-widening—if not the time-con- 
suming—experience which has been mine 
in planning the Friday meetings. People 
who are only names to you would come 
alive as friendly and helpful colleagues as 
they respond to pleas for suggestion of per- 
sons and topics or as they themselves will- 
ingly fit into the demands of the program. 

Either at once or later by mail 108 mem- 
bers responded to the request for help 
made at the St. Louis convention last year. 
Forty-three of the more than one hundred 
liaison officers responded to a letter. Per- 
sonal knowledge together with information 
given by various Council officers con- 
tributed further to the reservoir of ul- 
timately more than 200 proposed topics 
and about 400 names of possible program 
personnel. 

From all this has been drawn the Friday 
program of the Minneapolis convention. At 
present writing 267 people have agreed to 
take part, with about twenty more to be 
obtained. Coming from forty states and five 
Canadian provinces, they provide the most 
representative geographical spread any 
Council convention will have enjoyed. 

But this is not the kind of wideness Dr. 
Mackintosh had in mind in choosing those 
lines from “Renascence.” She was thinking 
of “the expanding concept of the individ- 
ual’s world from classroom to school, to 
community, to state, nation, and the 
world.” She was thinking of “the human 
relations aspect of teaching and learning,” 
of “the international aspects of the English 
language,” and of “literature as the com- 
mon bond which can interpret us to 
others.” 


How has the Friday program been able 
to follow this rich and manifold theme? 

Three large sessions open the Friday 
program. One continues the impact upon 
the profession made by the work of 
scholars in linguistic science, work which 
increasingly appears as of revolutionary 
significance to elementary teachers as well 
as to the teachers of high school and col- 
lege composition. There then follow a 
morning and an afternoon meeting made 
possible for the first time this year with 
the publication of the first secondary text- 
book applying structural linguistics. Its 
users will present their findings; and a 
high-school class will demonstrate its use. 
A related meeting will bring before an 
audience for the first time several of the 
nation’s leading lexicographers to discuss 
common editorial problems of importance 
to any teacher who uses a dictionary; and 
another will bring a Canadian speaker to 
discuss communication barriers in our 
world of technology. 

A second large session offers a new per- 
spective in teaching literature, and later 
meetings follow through with attention to 
topics dealing with world understanding 
through world literature, with the vital 
teaching of older literature to today’s stu- 
deats, and with the development of good 
tasce in literature. One noteworthy meet- 
ing signalizes the Joseph Conrad centenary, 
with high-school and college teachers re- 
porting their use of Conrad in the class- 
rodm. Relevant are significant meetings 
dévoted to the relationship of art and liter- 
ature and to the teaching of creative 
writing. 

The third large session directs attention 
to the educational theory and practice. 
Heavy recent emphasis upon the “slow 
learner” is here balanced by concern with 
the nation’s need for utilizing the full po- 
tential of the superior student. Subsequent 
meetings then treat such topics as teaching 
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the gifted pupil and allowing for individual 
differences in large classes. 

Some of the remaining meetings continue 
attention to subjects that regularly demand 
it: curriculum-building, audio-visual aids, 
the school library, supervision, speech in 
the language arts program, supervision, and 
raising professional standards (this last with 
a report of far-reaching consequence). 
Others, in one way or another, deal with 
new or newly important subjects: teaching 
with educational television, block programs, 
special problems in the small high school, 
the need for teachers of English in non- 
English-speaking countries, and the prep- 
aration of the college literature teacher. 
Altogether there will be thirty-seven 


meetings on Friday, exclusive of the 
luncheons. 

Good speakers, good discussants, with 
good chairmen, will bring this program to 
you in November. Some will be familiar; 
many more will be outstanding people 
from all over the country who have not 
appeared on a national program, others, 
from the convention area, are unable to at- 
tend elsewhere but have a worthwhile con- 
tribution now that it is close to their homes. 
All are helping to make the Minneapolis 
convention a rich and valuable experience 
for those who come. We hope that you 
will be among them. 

Haroip B. ALLEN 
Seconp Vice PRESIDENT 


Proposep AMENDMENTS TO THE NCTE Constitution AND By-Laws 


In accordance with Article XI and By- 
law 6 of the Council constitution, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee has authorized the sub- 
mission of the following proposed amend- 
ments, to be voted upon at the Annual 
Business Meeting on November 28, 1957, in 
Minneapolis. 

1. Article VII, Section B pertains to Sec- 
tion elections. For membership on the Sec- 
tion Committee; it says in part: “A Section 
Nominating Committee shall send to 
the Executive Secretary of the Council by 
January 15 for publication in the March 
issue of the appropriate periodical a slate 
of four names from which two shall be 
chosen by mail ballot in May.” Article VII, 
Section B also says: “Additional nominees 
either for the Section Committee or for 
Council Directors to be named by the Sec- 
tion may be added by a petition signed by 
15 members of the Section to be sent to 
the Executive Secretary not later than 
March 1 for presentation on the printed 
ballot.” 


Proposed amendments: Change January 
15 to February 10; change March issue to 
April issue; change March 1 to April 15. 

Purpose: To allow Nominating Com- 
mittees a little more time to make their 
choices. 


2. By-law 1 to the Council Constitution 
now reads: “The annual membership dues 


for voting members of the Council, in- 
cluding a subscription to Elementary Eng- 
lish, the English Journal, or College Eng- 
lish, shall be $4.00. Dues for nonvoting 
student members and for emeritus mem- 
bers shall be $1.00 per semester or $1.75 
per year... .” 

Proposed amendments: Change $4.00 to 
$5.00; change $1.00 to $1.25; change 
$1.75 to $2.25. 

Comment: As costs continue their steady 
climb, an increase in the price of member- 
ships and subscriptions appears inevitable. 
Printing costs are 25-30% above those of 
three years ago, and other costs have risen 
correspondingly. However, since no ef- 
fective date is included in the proposed 
amendment, and since the Council is still in 
the black, the headquarters office will delay 
as long as possible putting the increase into 
effect. It is not anticipated that the increase 
will be necessary before June, 1958, and 
possibly not then if membership continues 
to increase. The proposed amendment, then, 
is permissive, and is intended to forestall 
the possibility of a serious financial loss. 

It is interesting to note that the Coun- 
cil’s dues are far below the national aver- 
age for professional and scholarly organiza- 
tions. Even with the proposed increase the 
dues would be about 50% less than aver- 
age. 
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Resutts or NCTE Section E.ections 


In the balloting by NCTE members last 
May, the following persons were elected: 

Chairman of College Section Committee: 
George Arms, University of New Mexico 

Members of the College Section Com- 
mittee: Charlton G. Laird, University of 
Nevada; and Donald R. Tuttle, Fenn Col- 
lege 

Directors representing the College Sec- 
tion: Wallace W. Douglas, Northwestern 
University; and Albert Kitzhaber, Univer- 
sity of Kansas 


Advisers for College English: Lewis 
Leary, Columbia University; Hugh Hol- 
man, University of North Carolina; Robert 
W. Rogers, University of Illinois; Louise 
M. Rosenblatt, New York University; Wil- 
liam Y. Tindall, Columbia University; 
Leonard F. Dean, University of Connecti- 
cut; Elisabeth W. Schneider, Temple Uni- 
versity; Alan S. Downer, Princeton; Uni- 
versity; Henry W. Wells, Columbia Uni- 
versity 


CoLLece SecTION NoMINATING CoMMITTEE 


An important duty of the College Section 
is the selection at the Annual Meeting of 
a Section Nominating Committee. Such a 
committee has the responsibility of filling 
vacancies in the Section caused by expira- 
tion of terms or by resignations. Conse- 
quently, the Nominating Committee should 
be composed of members who have con- 
siderable knowledge of the positions to be 
filled and of Council members capable of 
filling them. 

Previous to the Annual Meeting, a ballot 


is prepared on which are placed names of 
Section members recommended for the 
Section Committee. 


At the annual business meeting of the 
College Section this ballot will be dis- 
tributed. Members of the College Section 
are invited to make additional nominations 
from the floor. Spaces on the ballot are 
provided for such nominations. 


T. A. BARNHART 


CHAIRMAN, CoLLece SECTION 





Forty-seventh Annual Meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of English 


Minneapolis, Minnesota, November 28-30, 1957 


The headquarters hotel will be the Leamington. Rooms will also be available at the Curtis, just 
across the street. Requests for reservations should be sent directly to the hotel of your choice. 


Convention theme: 


How Wide Is Your World? 


The world stands out on either side 
No wider than the heart is wide; 
Above the world is stretched the sky— 
No higher than the soul is high. 

The heart can push the sea and land 
Farther away on either hand... . 


—“Renascence,” Edna St. Vincent Millay 
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PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 


(Note: The rangi | program is not complete, and there may be some inaccuracies. Names 
of several major speakers and other participants are not included. The reasons are that copy 
for the NCTE October magazines is due August 1, before some details of the convention 
can be arranged, and that only meetings of major interest to college teachers are listed here. 
Complete and corrected programs will be given registrants at the convention, or may be 
obtained shortly after November 1 from NCTE, 704 South Sixth St., Champaign, Illinois.) 


MONDAY, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 25-27 


Meeting of the Executive Committee, 9:30 a.mM.—10:00 p.m. Monday and Tuesday; 
9:30 a.M.—5:00 p.m. Wednesday 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 27 


Meeting of the Commission on the English Curriculum, 9:30 a.m.—10:00 P.M. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 28 
Exhibits of Textbooks and Other Aids for Teaching (continues until Saturday noon) 
Registration, 8:00 a.m.—10:00 P.M. 
Meeting of the Board of Directors, 9:00 a.m.—12:00 M. 
(All members of the Council are invited to attend as auditors.) 
Luncheon and Working Sessions of Council Committees, as arranged by their chairmen, 
12:15 p.m.—3:00 P.M. 
Meeting of CCCC Executive Committee, 12:15 p.m.—3:00 P.M. 
Annual Business Meeting, 3:15 p.m.—4:30 P.M. 
(All members of the Council are eligible to participate.) 


GENERAL Session, 8:00 P.M. 

Presiding: Harold B. Allen, University of Minnesota, Second Vice-President of the 
Council 

Invocation: Rabbi David Aronson, Beth E] Synagogue 

Address: “How Wide Is Your World?” Mr. Oliver J. Caldwell, Assistant Commis- 
sioner and Director, Division of International Education, U. S. Office of Education 

Introduction of Guests from Other Countries: 

Address: “The 1957 World of the English Teacher,” Helen K. Mackintosh, U. S. 
Office of Education, President of The Council 

Reception for all in attendance 


OUR WORLD WIDENS AND GROWS 
FRIDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 29 
First Series 9:00 to 10:15 a.m. 


l. The World of Language 
Chairman: James Work, Indiana University 
Speakers: Henry Lee Smith, Jr., Chairman, Department of Anthropology and Linguis- 
tics, University of Buffalo, “The teacher and the world of language” 
John C. McGalliard, State University of Iowa, “Resistance to change in language 
teaching” 
Ralph B. Long, University of Texas, “Is there a place for traditional grammar?” 
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Il. American Literature in a Changing World 
Chairman: Theodore Hornberger, University of Minnesota 
Speakers: Gerhard Friedrich, Haverford College, “A new perspective in the teaching 
of American literature” 
Fred Higginson, Kansas State College, “Can the college accept this point of view?” 
George Smock, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, “How does this 
perspective affect the training of teachers?” 
B. Jo Kinnick, Oakland, California, Public Schools, “Does the high school need this 


perspective?” 


Ill. Education for the Elite in a Democratic World 
Chairman: Theodore C. Blegen, dean of the graduate school, University of Minnesota 


Speakers: John Dobbin, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N. J. 
Harland P. Hanson, director of the Program of Advanced Standing, Harvard 
College 


FRIDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 29 


Seconp Serires—10:30 a.m to 12 M. 


lV. Applying Structural Linguistics in the Classroom 
Chairman: Erwin Steinberg, Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Speakers: Arthur M. Orrell, Hawthorne, California, High School, “It works in the 
ninth grade” 
Jean Sarvis, Oskaloosa, lowa, High School, “It works in the tenth grade” 
V. Louise Higgins, Staples High School, Westport, Connecticut, “The structural 


approach to a composition problem” 
Morris Finder, Fenger High School, Chicago, Illinois, “Structural linguistics in a 
controlled experiment” 
Edward E. Potter, Eastern Michigan College, “A course in structural linguistics for 
rospective elementary and high school teachers” 
M. H. Scargill, University of Manitoba, “Our hope in the structural approach” 


(Discussion of this topic will occur in Meeting XXI.) 


Vil. The Dictionary in the Students’ World 
Speakers: Mitford M. Mathews, editor, Dictionary of Americanisms 
Clarence L. Barnhart, editor, Thorndike-Barnhart dictionaries 
David Guralnik, editor, Webster’s New World Dictionary 
Jess Stein, editor, American College Dictionary 
Discussants: Ruth Bertsch, Broad Ripple High School, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Karl W. Dykema, Youngstown University 
Laura Paulson, Brookings, South Dakota, High School 


X. Teaching Mass Communication 
Chairman: James M. McCrimmon, University of Illinois 
Speakers: Robert O’Hara, University of Minnesota, “A new perspective in teaching 
mass communication” 
Alice P. Sterner, Barringer High School, Newark, New Jersey, “Can this perspective 
be accepted in a language arts or core program?” 
Richard Braddock, State University of lowa, “Can this perspective be accepted in 
the freshman course?” 
Wilbur Elston, director of the editorial pages, Minneapolis Star and Tribune, “Does 
this perspective fairly view the mass mediums?” 
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Discussants: William D. Boutwell, Columbia University, Editor, Junior Scholastic 
Gertrude Callahan, Stout Institute 
Grace C. Garland, Edison High School, Minneapolis 
Philip R. Sauer, State Teachers College, Bemidji, Minnesota 


XIl. The Conrad Centenary in the Classroom 


Chairman: Frederic E. Faverty, Northwestern University 


Speakers: Morton Zabel, University of Chicago, “The permanence of Joseph Conrad” 
C. A. King, University of Saskatchewan, “The teachable Conrad” 
Dwight Burton, Florida State University, “Teaching The Secret Sharer to high- 
school seniors” 
Robert L. Haig, University of Illinois, “Teaching Victory to college sophomores” 


XIV. Helping the Student through Audio-Visual Aids 


Chairman: Sarah I. Roody, Nyack, New York, High School 
Speakers: John T. Muri, Hammond, Indiana, High School, “Some problems in the 
production and use of recordings” 
Alice Baum, Austin High School, Chicago, Illinois, “Aids—without machines” 
Ruth Stickle, Leyden Township High School, Franklin Park, Illinois, “Aids—with 
machines” 
Earl Ward, Macalester College, “Teaching poetry with tape recordings” 
Edmund P. Dandridge Jr., College of Engineering, University of Michigan, “Motion 
pictures in the freshman classroom” 


XV. Art and Literature—the Creative Approach 


Chairman: William Herron, West Side High School, Newark, New Jersey 
Speakers: John Rood, sculptor, Department of Art, University of Minnesota 
Mark Reinsberg, University of Chicago 
Warren Beck, Lawrence College 
Discussants: Elizabeth J. Drake, Binghamton, New York, Public Schools 
Bernice Hawley, Mason Junior High School, Tacoma, Washington 
Robert Stevens, Arizona State College at Flagstaff 


XVII. Communication Barriers in our World of Technology 


Chairman: J. J. Lamberts, Northwestern University 
Speakers: M. W. Thistle, director of public relations, National Research Council, 
Ottawa, Canada 
M. L. Shane, South Dakota State College 
John N. Winburne, editor, Michigan State University 
Dictionary of Agriculture 


XX. Presidential Buzz Session: “What’s Your Problem?” 


Chairman: Helen K. Mackintosh, President, National Council of Teachers of English 
Round table leaders: Lennox Grey, Columbia University 

Agnella Gunn, Boston University 

C. Wayne Hall, Macdonald College of McGill University, Quebec 

Louise Rosenblatt, New York University 

Myrtle M. Townsend, Camden County Schools, Camden, New Jersey 

Clarence Wachner, Detroit, Michigan, Public Schools 
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FRIDAY NOON, NOVEMBER 29 
LUNCHEON Sessions, 12:15 p.m. 


. Books for Children: A Luncheon for Librarians and Teachers in Elementary and 
High Schools. Authors of children’s books will be guests. 
Speaker: Carol Ryrie Brink, “The Education of an Author” 

. Conference on College Composition and Communication 
Chairman: Robert Tuttle, General Motors Institute, Chairman of CCCC 


. Journalism 
Chairman: Fred Kildow, University of Minnesota 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 29 


Tuirp Serres—3:00 to 5:00 p.m. 


XXI. Structural Linguistics in the Classroom—a Demonstration 
Chairman: Edward J. Gordon, Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Teacher: Stanley Kegler, University High School of the University of Minnesota 
Class: 11th grade class, University High School 
Discussants: Raymond Kehl, State University of lowa 

Silvy Kraus, Eugene, Oregon, Public Schools 

Paul O'Dea, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 

Vivian Ramberg, Battle Lake, Minnesota, High School 


XXII. The making of an English Teacher 
Organizer and Chairman: John McKiernan, State University of New York Teachers 
College, Geneseo 
Speakers: Herbert Marshall McLuhan, Editor of Explorations, University of Toronto, 
“The historical context” 
Catherine J. Sullivan, Vice-Principal, Benjamin Franklin High School, Rochester, 
New York, “The long foreground” 
Donald R. Tuttle, Fenn College, “Today’s necessities” 
Discussant: Stephen Sheppard, Central High School, Geneseo, New York 


XXV and XXVI (joint meeting) Creative Writing 


Chairman: Charlton Laird, University of Nevada 
Speaker: Allen Tate, University of Minnesota, “On teaching creative writing” 


XXVI (continued) In Senior High School and College 


Chairman: Charlton Laird, University of Nevada 
Speakers: M. Thelma McAndless, Roosevelt School of Eastern Michigan College, 
“Consider the lilies of the heart” 
Cecil B. Williams, Oklahoma State University, “The introductory college creative 
writing course” 
Sr. Mary Hester, Mt. Mary College, “Experiences in novel-writing on the under- 
graduate level” 
Discussants: Adelaide Jones, Drury College 
Kenneth L. Knickerbocker, University of Tennessee 
Charles Willard, Southern Illinois State University 





COUNCILETTER 


XXXIII. Preparing the College Teacher of Literature 


Chairman: Earle Davis, Kansas State College 
Speakers: Randall Stewart, Vanderbilt University, “The content of the English major’ 
A. L. Wheeler, University of Manitoba, “The training of the teacher of literature—I” 
Walter Blair, University of Chicago, “The training of the teacher of literature—II” 
Warner Rice, University of Michigan, “Legitimate provinces of research for the 
Ph.D. candidate in English” 


] 


XXXVII. What Do the Colleges Want? 
Chairman: Robert Freier, Osborn High School, Detroit, Michigan 
Speakers: Joseph Marshburn, University of Oklahoma, “Mastery of paragraph tech- 
nique and the problem of composition in secondary schools” 
James W. Downer, University of Michigan 
Robert Hunting, Purdue University, “What we do not expect from high school 
graduates” 
Scott Elledge, Carleton College 
E. H. Ehrensperger, University of South Dakota 
C. M. Rowe, South Dakota School of Mines, “Developing, expanding, and attitude” 


FRIDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 29 


ANNUAL BANQuEeT—7:00 P.M. 


Presiding: Mark A. Neville, Headmaster, The Latin School of Chicago, and Past 


President of the Council 
Presentation of The W. Wilbur Hatfield Award, to Max Herzberg by Dora V. Smith 
Address: “Asian-African Crisis and The American Dilemma,” Carl T. Rowan, The 
Minneapolis Morning Tribune 


SATURDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 30 
Co.Lece SECTION 
9:00—11:15 A.M. 
Chairman: T. A. Barnhart, St. Cloud, Minnesota, State College, Chairman of the 
College Section 
Business Meeting 
Journals as Seen by Their Editors 
Speakers: Frederick L. Gwynn, University of Virginia, College English 
F. E. Bowman, Duke University, College Composition and Communication 
G. Blakemore Evans, University of Illinois, The Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology 
Discussion 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 30 
ANNUAL LUNCHEON 
12:30-3:00 P.M. 
Presiding: Helen K. Mackintosh, U. S. Office of Education, President of The Council 


Speaker: Jack Landau, Director of the American Shakespeare Festival Academy 
Introduction of New Officers 


Adjournment of the 1957 Convention 





Current English Forum 


“KNOW-HOW” 


Marecaret M. Bryant 


Some may be prejudiced against know- 
how as a noun, but it has established itself 
in the language. Mitford M. Mathews in 
his Dictionary of Americanisms (1951) 
records the use of the compound in an 1857 
newspaper article, but its recent popularity, 
particularly in technical literature, is due 
to the industry, commerce, and advertising 
that have developed so extensively in the 
twentieth century. That the compound, 
generally written with a hyphen, has be- 
come a single idea is indicated by a strong 
primary stress and by —how appearing with 
a small letter in a headline of a newspaper 
advertisement (“Know-how in Prize Con- 
tests,” New York Times, 30 April 1956, 31/ 
7-8). 

Know-how generally indicates “the abil- 
ity to do something” or “the technical and 
practical skill in making a complicated op- 
eration run smoothly and efficiently,” but 
it has also acquired the connotative mean- 
ing of “artistry,” evidenced in “vocal 
know-how” (“New Opera on TV,” Time, 
16 April 1956, 35) and “culinary know- 
how” (Dave Garroway, “Wide-Wide 
World,” NBC-TV, 25 March 1956). At 
times it designates “knowledge” as in “His 
[Dr. Jay E. Greene’s] book, ‘Improving 
Your Vocabulary and Spelling’ spells out 
his know-how” (Paul Phelan, New York 
World-Telegram and Sun, 23 April 1956, 
18/1). In this atomic age it serves in place 
of specific technical terminology for the 
layman as in “production-line know-how” 
(“General Motors, Should It Be Broken 
Up?” Time, 19 March 1956, 105); “Elec- 
tronics Know-How” (“Germany Wants To 
Do Business With You,” New York Times, 
Section 10, 1 April 1956, 6/2); “engineer- 
ing know-how” (Everett C. Smith, “In- 
dustry Views the Teaching of English,” 
The English Journal, March 1956, 128). 
This general use of know-how in explain- 
ing a technique of or a skill in a limited 


field, no doubt, accounts for its widespread 
use. 

Know-how is an abstract word. In “. 
science may be close to acquiring the 
know-how which could put an end to 
spring and summer miseries . . .” (Delos 
Smith [U.P. science editor], New York 
World-Telegram and Sun, 14 May 1956, 
7/1), it refers to something as yet un- 
known, but something which is a desirable, 
positive or effective technique, skill, or 
ability. In the commercial “Remember! 
It’s the NEHI know-how that makes the 
difference in flavor,” it suggests something 
distinctive, distinguishing, special, or ex- 
traordinary. In two statements from an ad- 
vertisement—“Here’s the KNOW-HOW to 
help you Get Ahead in Your Job!” and 
“Three things make a man successful: intel- 
ligence, ambition and ‘know-how’” (New 
York Times, Section F, 20 May 1956, 11)— 
it indicates skills or techniques. Cultural so- 
phistication may be connoted in “The right 
kind of [exportable] books would seem to 
provide . . . a record of its [America’s] 
‘know-how’” (E. L. Tinker, “How the 
Mountain Was Brought to Mohammed,” 
New York Times Book- Review, 22 April 
1956, 61). From these illustrations one can 
observe the unspecific nature of the com- 

und. 

Nevertheless, it is widely used and has 
even given rise to a new word, an analogi- 
cal formation, think-how. It is so well 
established that it shifts its function. One 
can see its use as an adjective in the news- 
paper headline “Test Your Camera Know- 
How Rating” (New York World-Telegram 
and Sun, 27 April 1956, 50/1) and in the 
commercial on the radio for do-it-yourself 
books “. . . know-how knowledge for the 
whole family” (WRCA, 14 March 1956). 
Some may not like it, but it has succeeded 
in entering reputable dictionaries without 
any restricting label whatever. 





News and Ideas 


NEW WORLD WRITING CONTIN- 
ues to be one of the most interesting as 
well as inexpensive of literary periodicals. 
In Number Ten the most impressive section 
is devoted to 14 student poets who have 
studied with such teachers as Ciardi (Rut- 
gers), Wilbur (Wellesley), Ransom (Ken- 
yon), Lowell (Boston), Engle and Young 
(lowa), Kunitz (Washington), Eberhart 
(Princeton), and Nemerov (Bennington). 
Most interesting stories are one by James 
Moffett about an army private who wants 
to die and one by Shirley Ann Grau set in 
the Cajun country of Louisiana. 


MOST PROVOCATIVE ARTICLE IN 
New World Writing 10 is “The Review in 
America” by Walter Allen, an Englishman 
who spent several years in the Midwest as 
a visiting professor. Mr. Allen’s chief com- 
plaint about American book-reviewing is 
that it is so journalistic it takes place even 
when there are no books worth reviewing. 
There is a difference, he believes, between 
literary criticism and reviewing, and al- 
though in the past they have often co- 
incided (he mentions Saintsbury’s twenty 
years of London reviewing before he be- 
came a professor), today this is seldom so. 
The difference between English and Amer- 
ican reviewing is that the English still re- 
view in terms of a “common reader” while 
Americans appear to be specialists writing 
for other specialists. Allen finds the best 
American reviewing in the New Yorker 
and in Time. He dislikes the Saturday 
Review, “a notably un-gay periodical,” and 
finds no other leading magazines that de- 
vote enough space to book reviewing to 
be included in the discussion. For Allen 
“a critic ... is no more than a man ex- 
ceptionally skilled in reading, and . . . his 
main function is to transmit the findings of 
his experience in reading to the common 
reader.” He names Edmund Wilson and 
V. S. Pritchett as among the very few who 
today fulfill this function. 


McGUFFEY’S READERS WERE THE 
basic schoolbooks in 37 states, and they made 
ten millionaire publishers, but “Old Guff,” 


as his students at Miami, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and Virginia universities called him, never 
got rich. This is one of the facts revealed 
by Walter Havighurst (Miami) in the 
August American Heritage. 


WHAT SHOULD HARVARD PAY ITS 
faculty? asks her faculty dean, McGeorge 
Bundy in Harvard Today (Spring 1957). 
His answer, which is labeled Minimum Tar- 
gets for 1960, lists the following averages 
for each rank: $6000, $7500, $10,000, and 
$16,000. What does Harvard pay now? 
Averages for 1956-1957: $4500, $6000, 
$8000, and $13,000. 


THERE ARE ONLY ABOUT A HUN- 
dred separate undergraduate teachers col- 
leges remaining in the country and they 
turn out only twenty percent of the new 
teachers, points out Paul Woodring (Edu- 
cation, Western Washington) in The New 
York Times for 18 August 1957. “These in- 
stitutions will disappear completely within 
the next ten or twenty years, according to 
the study, and in their place will be the 
liberal arts colleges into which the functions 
and purpose of the teachers colleges are 
gradually being absorbed,” is the way the 
education editor of the Times sums it up. 


THE PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON 
Education beyond the High School reported 
recently that there will be twice as many col- 
lege students in 1970 as today. The commit- 
tee urges stronger Federal leadership—with- 
out Federal control—to meet this challenge, 
income tax deductions for those paying i 
a student’s education, extension of credit 
to those unable to pay their own way, help 
in finding more college teachers, and an 
average increase in faculty salaries of 
seventy-five or eighty percent. One sen- 
tence widely quoted in the press is of spe- 
cial interest to teachers: “The plain fact 
is that college teachers of the United States, 
through their inadequate salaries, are sub- 
sidizing the education of students, and in 
some cases the luxuries of their families, 
by an amount which is more than double 
the grand total of alumni gifts, corporate 
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gifts and endowment income of all colleges 
and universities combined.” Among the 
members of this perspicacious and far- 
seeing committee is at least one ex-English 
teacher turned college president, David D. 
Henry (Illinois). 


ONE CURRENT PATTERN IN SAL- 
ary increases is reflected in the recent an- 
nouncement that Temple University will 
boost all instructors by $500, assistant pro- 
fessors by $600, associate professors by $700, 
and professors by $1000. Apparently, Tem- 
ple, like many other institutions throughout 
the country, is feeling the effect of the high 
—comparatively, that is—beginning salaries 
that have been necessary since the war to 
attract new teachers into college circles in 
the first place. The result has been that 
not only are the upper ranks comparatively 
less well paid than the lower but also that 
raising salaries in one rank is difficult be- 
cause that rank will then get higher pay 
than the next. Viewed objectively, larger 
increases for the upper ranks are the only 
way out of this unhappy situation. 


ROBERT GRAVES IS AFTER JOHN 
Milton again. In a strange article called 
“John Milton Muddles Through” (New 
Republic, 27 May 1957) Graves recounts 
his difficulties in explaining “L’ Allegro” 
and “Il Penseroso” to his thirteen-year-old 
daughter. He grumpily quarrels with Milton 
for speaking of Hebe’s cheek when every- 
one knows she must have had two cheeks. 
He “reconstructs” original versions of the 
two poems which are much more to 
Graves’s liking, and then attributes the pres- 
ent degenerate revisions to Milton’s puri- 
tanism, muddle-headedness, dishonesty, ped- 
antry, and bad temper. Those who remem- 
ber the incredible hero of Graves’s Wife to 
Mr. Milton will recognize the same figure 
here; the uninitiated reader will probably 
find Graves’s combination of rage, conde- 
scension, and cuteness nothing short of 


baffling. 


HOW TO TEACH MORE STUDENTS 
better with fewer teachers is still the subject 
of much discussion. Clarence Faust’s speech 
to the American Conference of Academic 
Deans last January, briefly reported in the 


N.Y. Times, has been reprinted in full in the 
April 1957 Key Reporter. Faust, President 
of the Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, suggests that we can save on teach- 
ing staff, and at the same time develop 
more mature students, by having fewer 
class sessions. He proposes that a course 
begin with three or four weeks of lectures 
and discussions to formulate and clarify the 
problems of the course; the next six or 
eight weeks would run to independent 
study by the student. The last three or 
four weeks would consist of class discus- 
sion in which the student’s work was sub- 
mitted to the criticism of his fellow stu- 
dents and his instructor. Simultaneously, 
another course might be managed as an in- 
version of this schedule: threé or four 
weeks of independent investigation of the 
literature of the subject, six or eight weeks 
of class sessions, and then three or four 
weeks of independent work preparatory to 
the final examination. 


THE FARMHOUSE OF KUBLA KHAN 
—that is, the place where Coleridge stayed in 
1798 (?) while writing the poem—has been 
located by Morchard Bishop. In TLS (10 
May 1957) he describes the house, which 
still stands, although it has been consider- 
ably enlarged. He gives quite convincing 
reasons for believing that it was into this 
kitchen that the “person from Porlock” 
intruded to interrupt the poem. 


WHEN WAS CHAUCER BORN? TLS 
has been printing an exchange of letters on 
the subject for the past three months, and 


the correspondence has probably not 
stopped. D. S. Bland (26 April) argues that 
1340, the usually accepted date, is too early; 
late 1345 or early 1346 is more likely, he 
feels, because of the phrasing of a legal doc- 
ument in 1386 referring to Chaucer as “xl 
ans et plus.” “Plus,” Bland argues, means 
“less than a year,” and therefore Chaucer 
was between forty and forty-one at that 
time. G. D. Hall answers Bland (28 June), 
maintaining that Bland’s interpretation of 
“plus” is shaky and that his dating of 
Chaucer’s birth is improbable on other 
grounds. Margaret Galway joins the argu- 
ment (12 July) to plead for 24 December 
1343. 





New Books 


Note: Because of the wide coverage of general books in other periodicals, and because of 
the large number of special books published in other countries, this department restricts 
itself—with a few exceptions—to noticing works by American college teachers of English. 


Literary History and Criticism 


THE AMERICAN ADAM: INNO- 
CENCE, TRAGEDY, AND TRADI- 
TION IN THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY, R. W. B. Lewis (Chicago, 1955, 
205 pp., $5.50). This skillfully organized and 
provocative book proposes that throughout 
19th-century American thought and writing 
the “Adamic hero” was the imaginative 
embodiment of the party of Hope, the 
vision of newness, self-sufficiency, and 
hence of the lack of experience of the rep- 
resentative man of the New World. Mr. 
Lewis (Rutgers) traces this image of trust- 
ing, innocent man from C. B. Brown 
through Cooper, Bird, Hawthorne, Mel- 
ville, and, in a fascinating Epilogue, to the 
novelists of our own time. But Adamic 
man was not confined to imaginative 
writing: he was an expression of the re- 
ligious thought of Theodore Parker, 
Brownson, the elder Henry James, and, 
most notably, of Horace Bushnell. The 
“party of Irony” was, on the other hand, an 
attempt “both to undermine and to bolster 
the image of the American as a new Adam.” 
Its members urged their generation toward 
a sense of contact with moral reality and 
the traditional past as the way to extend 
the range of contemporary life and letters. 
They saw that Adamic man could not cut 
himself off from the past but that experi- 
ence was gained through a sense of man’s 
place in a present which had issued from 
the past. Mr. Lewis has produced one of 
the most illuminating books in a decade of 
American criticism; for he has dared to 
take criticism out of the limited domain of 
the “literary object” and mere analysis and 
has moved into the farther ranges of spec- 
ulation. To read this book is not only to be 
refreshed in the writings Mr. Lewis has 
treated but to see as well the powerful de- 
terminations to which men of the 19th 


century responded and which, in turn, they 
helped to mold. 

Epwarp H. Davipson 
University oF ILLINOIS 


THE CRAFT OF FICTION, Percy Lub- 
bock (Scribner’s 1954, 276 pp., $2.50). First 
published in 1921 but not reprinted since 
1939, this new printing of Lubbock’s classic 
study makes it available to the increasing 
numbers of students of the novel. As Geof- 
frey Wagner said in the Winter American 
Scholar, this “is undubitably what Philip 
Toynbee calls it, ‘the first serious attempt 
in English to establish a critical norm, and 
vocabulary, for the methods of fiction.’ Be- 
fore this there had existed only the prefaces 
or occasional comments of great novelists. 
. . » Lubbock’s brilliant little book, glowing 
with affection for the fictional form, was 
written before . . . the great innovations of 
our time, . . . and it is marred by a certain 
stiffness of approach. . . . But Lubbock was 
really the first to study the aesthetics of 
fiction as a whole, and after him there could 
be no turning back.” 


THEATRE FOR SHAKESPEARE, Al- 
fred Harbage (Toronto, 1956, 118 pp., 
$3.50). Going on the perfectly legitimate 
assumption that Shakespeare’s plays are 
“better than anything directors can do to 
them . . . better than anything critics can 
say of them,” Professor Harbage of Har- 
vard has written a provocative and impor- 
tant volume that should be required reading 
for every practicing Shakespearean actor, 
director, and producer. For the unnum- 
bered multitude who have long desired an 
unadulterated Shakespeare—“pure and un- 
defiled”—the author seeks a true Shake- 
spearean theatre, adequately financed, ca- 
pable of doing justice to the plays as well 
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as “our own capacities for aesthetic and 
emotional response,” a theatre which will 
emulate the virtues of the Elizabethan 
theatre and will have a stage which, at the 
very east, can be counted on to stand still. 
It will employ nothing but expert actors, 
none of whom are so “great” that ensemble 
acting is threatened. It will employ direc- 
tors of such integrity that rather than risk 
artistic failure they will dismiss the com- 
pany and cancel all bookings. Professor 
Harbage voices the opinion of the many 
who see no reason for perversions of theme 
and characterization on the pretext of com- 
bating audience apathy. Ingenious stunts 
and bright ideas are not to be tolerated. 
The author heavily scores the human ego- 
tism that puts actor-impressarios and di- 
rector-dictators between Shakespeare and 
the audience. He speaks for those who 
want their Shakespeare performed rather 
than produced. For too long we have had 
upholsterers rather than upholders of 


Shakespeare. This book should have a sal- 
utary effect on the future of Shakespeare 
on the stage. 


Louis MARDER 
Kent State UNIversITy 


THE MAN IN THE NAME: ESSAYS 
ON THE EXPERIENCE OF POETRY, 
Leonard Unger (Minnesota, 1956, 200 pp., 
$4.00). This collection of seven critical 
essays by Leonard Unger (Minnesota) con- 
tains commentary on Eliot, Donne, Keats, 
and Shakespeare. Although he admits his 
indebtedness to The New Criticism and 
announces that he is “a child of the Age,” 
Mr. Unger denies that he has a particular 
“critical position.” Most of the essays insist 
upon modifying or correcting the theory 
and practice of the major New Critics, 
maintaining that they have failed to char- 
acterize metaphysical poetry accurately and 
that their habit of reading a poem “in iso- 
lation” often results in short-sighted inter- 
pretation and neglect of good work, e.g. 
“To Autumn.” In “Laforgue, Conrad, and 
T. S. Eliot,” one of the four essays devoted 
largely to Eliot, and one of the four which 
has not been previously printed, he shows 
the “relationship of Eliot’s poetry to La- 
forgue’s Hamilet and . . . Conrad’s Heart of 
Darkness.” Mr. Unger’s attitudes will please 


those who are inclined to question the 
judgments of the New Critics. 


James R. Baker 
San Dieco Strate CoLLece 


IN SEARCH OF HERESY: AMERICAN 
LITERATURE IN AN AGE OF CON- 
FORMITY, John W. Aldridge (McGraw- 
Hill, 1956, 210 pp., $4). Professor Aldridge 
(Sarah Lawrence) doesn’t like “intellectual 
conformism,” especially among contempo- 
rary writers in America, whom he sees 
dominated by critical schools and the actual 
colleges so many of them work in. Ald- 
ridge’s annoyance makes Chapters One, 
Two, and Four (vs. the Riesman world) 
fairly readable, but the last five chapters in 
the book, which are just old book-reviews, 
provide such an anticlimax as to stimulate 
annoyance in the reader. As a matter of 
fact, where Aldridge’s After the Lost Gen- 
eration (1951) was such a lively introduc- 
tion to the younger post-War writers, this 
book is quite deadening, if only by such 
prose as “All the King’s Men was simply 
the symbolic and verbal vesture of what 
that imagination was able to imagine and 
project into artistic form” (p. 142). We 
need heretics and searchers of heresy, but 
the first requirement is that they be as un- 
relentingly clear—not to mention witty—as 
Shaw or Mencken. 


LECTURES ON SOME MODERN 
POETS (Carnegie Press, 1955, 90 pp., $1, 
paper). The most interesting aspect of this 
second number in the Carnegie Series in 
English is its origin as a program of five 
lectures by members of the English Depart- 
ment of Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
each concentrating on some modern Ameri- 
can or English poet’s work—Crane’s The 
Bridge, the careers of Edna Millay and 
Dylan Thomas, the poetic dramas of Auden 
and Isherwood and of Eliot—and attempt- 
ing to:communicate to a technically spe- 
cialized student-faculty audience the values 
of imaginative literature. Best in combining 
literary perception with sense of audience 
is Margaret LeClair’s “Hart Crane: Poet of 
the Machine Age.” 
Watter B. Riweout 

NorTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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JOYCE: THE MAN, THE WORK, THE 
REPUTATION, Marvin Magalaner and 
Richard M. Kain (New York University, 
1956, 377 pp., $5). When Ulysses appeared 
it was denounced as “an Odyssey of the 
sewer” (Shane Leslie) written by a “per- 
verted lunatic” (The Sporting Times), “ob- 
scure through sheer disorder of the syntax” 
(Alfred Noyes), and “hardly of any ap- 
preciable value aesthetically” (Burton Ras- 
coe). On the other hand it was hailed as 
“the richest stuff, handled with a virtuosity 
to match the material” (Arnold Bennett); 
as “a work of high genius” that makes the 
texture of other novelists seem “intolerably 
loose and careless’ (Edmund Wilson); as 
“a triumph of the creative imagination over 
the chaos of uncreated things” (Gilbert 
Seldes), and as “the most important ex- 
pression which the present age has found” 
(T. S. Eliot). In the thirty-four years since 
the publication of Uysses the reputations of 
the critics who hailed it have fared much 
better than those of its detractors, and I 
think not without reason. Just as Keats in 
his day was a test which many critics 
flunked, so in our day is Joyce a test, and 
not only for critics but also for college 
teachers and departments of English. Some 
colleges have courses devoted to his work, 
in a few cases to Finnegans Wake alone; 
others, though they offer courses in con- 
temporary literature or the modern novel, 
don’t recognize his existence—which is 
somewhat like giving a course in contem- 
porary history without mentioning F.D.R. 
Whether we like him or not is another mat- 
ter; Joyce, if only because of his influence 
on other writers, is one of the major facts 
of twentieth-century literature, and a 
knowledge of his works is a necessary qual- 
ification for those who profess it. Marvin 
Magalaner (CCNY) and Richard M. Kain 
(Louisville) have performed the remark- 
able feat of writing a book which is excel- 
lent both as an introduction for beginners 
and as a source of new light for experts. It 
gives a brief account of Joyce’s life; bril- 
liant analyses of his works, full of new 
insights and leads to further investigation; 
a detailed history of his critical reputation; 
a survey of his literary antecedents and his 
influence on contemporary and later 
writers; a discussion of the difficulties that 


make a reliable biography all but impos- 
sible, and, as it were, a conversation among 
the critics concerning Joyce’s future place 
in literary history. It quotes from or refers 
to almost everything that has been pub- 
lished about Joyce, as well as a number of 
unpublished letters and manuscripts—the 
bibliography and notes alone are something 
to have. In short, it does for Joyce what 
Hanford does for Milton, and somewhat 
more. As a work of critical scholarship it 
is distinguished; as a handbook it will be 
indispensable. 
J. Mrrcuectt Morse 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


THE LIGHT BEYOND: A STUDY OF 
HAWTHORNE’S THEOLOGY, Rev. 
Leonard J. Fick (Newman, 1955, 184 pp., 
$3.50). Father Fick examines Hawthorne’s 
remarks and implications on the subjects of 
God, Man, Sin, and Religion, with the fol- 
lowing conclusions. “Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s theological thinking is Arminian 


‘rather than Calvinistic. In contrast to the 


recognized teachers of Puritanism, he in- 
sisted upon each individual’s own role in the 
important business of working out his hap- 
piness. Unlike these same Puritan divines, 
who thought that the good of man con- 
sisted ultimately in glorifying God, Haw- 
thorne believed that the glory of God was 
to be identified with the happiness of his 
creatures. Precisely what constituted this 
happiness, Hawthorne did not choose to 
define. He was willing to admit that man 
himself, a finite, limited being, could never 
be the judge of his own happiness. This 
was reserved to God, alone, who, by de- 
vious ways incomprehensible to man, or- 
dered everything so as to help each crea- 
ture to realize his happiness. . . . Haw- 
thorne’s concern, therefore, lay primarily 
in the conflict arising from a divergence in 
man’s point of view of God’s point of 
view. When the former prevailed, . . . the 
result was frustration, tension, sin. . . . The 
keystone, then, of Hawthorne’s theology is 
an unshakable belief in an inscrutable Prov- 
idence. . . .” The evidence is stimulating 
and comprehensive (except for a curious 
lack of reference to Chillingworth), and 
everyone who teaches Hawthorne can 
profit by a reading of it, although if one 
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compares it with similar studies in articles 
by Darrel Abel, Henry Fairbanks, and 
Stacey Johnson, one is tempted to believe 


that Hawthorne’s theology is just as in- 
extricable, just as symbolic as his art is suc- 
cessful. 


Bibliography and Reference 


ARTICLES ON AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE, 1900-1950, Lewis Leary (Duke, 
1954, 437 pp., $7.50). As Randall Stewart 
was reminding his audience at the 1956 
NCTE meeting in St. Louis, every teacher 
of American literature should own and use 
this book. Besides the three hundred pages 
of listings on individual authors, Professor 
Leary (Columbia) has provided a hundred 
pages of items under two dozen special 
headings—from Almanacs, Annuals, and 
Gift Books to Theater. Only the momen- 
tarily obstructive abbreviations for months 
and seasons (“My” for “May,” etc.)—which 
save little space—can be objected to, though 
not for long. A superb handbook. 


AMERICAN LIFE IN AUTOBIOGRA- 
PHY: A DESCRIPTIVE GUIDE, Rich- 
ard G. Lillard, Stanford, 1956, 140 pp., 
paper, $3.75). A most helpful listing. The 
title covers most of the ground, except for 
the fact that there are categories, keen sum- 
maries, and an introductory essay. 


THE READER’S COMPANION TO 
WORLD LITERATURE, ed. Lillian H. 
Hornstein (Dryden, 1956, 493 pp., $3.50; 
New American Library, paper, 50¢). A dic- 
tionary of over 600 writers, works, terms, 
and movements in all areas and periods, 
neat and complete and carefully cross- 
referenced. Prof. Hornstein (NYU, CE 
adviser) heads an editorial staff of Profs. 
Percy (Arizona), Brown (Howard), Edel 
(NYU), Frenz (Indiana), Halstead (Mi- 
ami), and Heilman (Washington) that has 
discriminated nicely between what is cen- 
tral to a collegian’s needs and what is not: 
e.g., there is no attempt to summarize 
Anna Karenina and War and Peace in ex- 
haustive detail, but there is for Antigone; 
and works like The Brothers Karamazov 
and Moby-Dick (nice to see that hyphen 
in a reference-work) get critical treatment 
that cuts through all the various interpre- 
tations to a reasonable center. Very handy 
for office, library, and humanities courses. 


Recordings 


WHITMAN THE MAN, Gay Wilson 
Allen; WHITMAN THE POET, Mark 
Van Doren; WHITMAN THE PHIL- 
OSOPHER, David Daiches;s WALT 
WHITMAN SPEAKS FOR HIMSELF, 
Arnold Moss (Library of Congress, 1956, 
L13-17, 12-inch LP, $4.50 each). These are 
the lectures and the readings presented at 
the Library in early 1955 during the Whit- 
man centennial; the texts have been issued 
by the Government Printing Office at 25¢. 
Van Doren (Columbia) and Daiches (Ox- 
ford) are very good. Daiches clearly sur- 
veys Whitman’s theories of what a poet, 
language, America, and the “I” should be, 


utilizing a clear Scots-American diction. 
Van Doren, as poet and critic himself, sets 
forth a commonsense view of just how 
often Whitman’s verse measures up to his 
own and our standards; his voice is com- 
monsense, possibly a little undramatic when 
he is quoting verse. Moss, the actor, is ex- 
cellent on “Song of the Broad-Ave” and 
fair otherwise; one wonders if anyone can 
“speak for” Walt Whitman or even read 
him impressively for more than a few 
minutes. Allen (NYU) has a nasal accent 
and a sloppy pronunciation that ruins his 
lecture as an oral experience. 


Plan to attend the NCTE Convention in Minneapolis, 28-30 November. 





HELPING PEOPLE LEARN ENGLISH 


Earl W. Stevick 


A practical, linguistically sound guide for those who help 
non-English speaking persons learn this language, whether in 
formal instruction periods or in informal learning situations. The 
author, a professor of linguistics at Scarritt College, is now doing 
language research in Africa on a Ford grant. 


“The approach is so human and practical, and the bibliography, 
index, and appendix material are so helpful that the book should 
render a real service to those who speak English as their native 
language but lack specific training in methodology.”—Dr. Virginia 
F. Allen, Lecturer in English, Teachers College, New York $2.50 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


abingdon press 


Publisher of THE INTERPRETER'S BIBLE 





A READING 
PROGRAM 


at 
ONE-THIRD 


THE COST 
with the 


ae 
AVR RATEOMETER 


America's leading reading accelerator 
@ A simple and effective self-help motivator. 
Students enjoy its use in any situation: class- 
room, library reading room, or at home. 
@ Compact and lightweight, ideally suited to 
issue or rental for daily home use. Class time 
is freed for visual training, evaluation, and 
problem diagnosis. 
@ Three Rateometers can be purchased for the 
price of any one comparable unit, yet its func- 
tional design and durability render all others 
obsolete. 
@ Now in nationwide use. 


Complete with Pan ponies 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
Designers and Manufacturers of 
Specialized Audio-Visual Equipment 
53! S. Plymouth Ct. Dept. Z710 Chicago 5 








INVITATION 
To Authors 


PAGEANT PRESS (AMONG THE LEADING 
PUBLISHERS IN THE U.S.) OFFERS TO PUBLISH 
YOUR BOOK AND PAY YOU A ROYALTY OF 
40%. 

WE ARE NOW PREPARING SCHEDULES FOR 
1988 AND WOULD WELCOME MANUSCRIPTS 
IN THE FIELDS OF FICTION, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, BELLES-LETTRES, RELIGION, AS 
WELL AS SPECIALIZED SUBJECTS. WRITE FOR 
FREE BROCHURE CE OR SEND US YOUR 
MANUSCRIPT. WE WILL MAIL YOU FULL 
DETAILS ABOUT PUBLICATION POSSIBILITIES 
WITHIN ONE WEEK. 


Seth Richards 


PUBLISHER 


PAGEANT PRESS 


101 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 














College Students 


are invited to submit poetry 
mss. for possible inclusion 
in annual Anthology. 


CLOSING DATE NOV. 5 


Teachers— 


are invited to submit poetry 
mss. for possible inclusion 
in annual Anthology. 


CLOSING DATE JAN. 1 
No Fees Are Required 


NATIONAL POETRY ASSOCIATION 
3210 Selby Ave. Los Angeles 34, Calif. 





TO BE CONSIDERED 


when you require or recommend 
a dictionary for your classes... 


Only Webster's New Collegiate, 
by Merriam, is based on the 
unabridged Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary, Second Edition 
—relied on as “the Supreme 
Authority” throughout the English- 
speaking world. 

Only Webster's New Collegiate, 
by Merriam, is produced by a com- 
pany which has specialized entirely 
in dictionary publishing — for over 
100 years. 

Only Webster's New Collegiate, 
by Merriam, is kept up to date by a 
large, permanent staff of experts 
who are specialists in dictionary 
making. 

And Webster's New Collegiate, 
by Merriam, is required or recom- 
mended by nearly all colleges and 
universities throughout the country. 


Ki Mevuam-Websler 


6 vA rat om, 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 








Writing From 
Experience 


A new freshman writing text designed 
especially for the student whose interests 
are primarily technological, and for the 
student who does not already have a 
wide general background in literature. 
Contains 68 readings by well-known con- 
temporary authors, together with sugges- 
tions for discussion, writing, and vocabu- 
lary study. 


534 pages $4.50 
Edited by 


RayMonp C, PaLMenr, JaMes A. Lownie, 
AND JOHN F. SPEER 


Send for your examination copy today. 


The lowa 
State College Press 


ROOM lI11 AMES, IOWA 








YOU CAN PUBLISH 
YOUR BOOK 


Free brochure tells how we have published 
over 2,000 books. Contains pertinent in- 
formation, answering questions like: “What 
chance has an unpublished writer?" "Pub- 
lishers reject my work because it is not 
sure-fire. Will you publish it?” 


Twenty-one years of experience with fiction 
and non-fiction, texts, Americana, biogra- 
phies, scholarly works and essays enable us 
to publish books that are expertly edited, 
designed, handsomely bound and jacketed, 
and locally and nationally promoted. 


If you are looking for a publisher, ask for 
our free literature and learn about subsidy 
publishing plan, or submit your manuscript 
for a prompt evaluation. There is no 
obligation. Write to Dept. CEl!. 


EXPOSITION PRESS 


386 4th Ave., N. Y. 16 














THE CONCISE CAMBRIDGE 
HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
by George Sampson 


This one-volume, 1,100-page condensation of the famous fourteen- 
volume Cambridge History is available—at the remarkable list price 
of $4.75—by special arrangement with The Cambridge University 
Press. The Manchester Guardian writes: ‘There is no other history of 


English or any other literature so completely satisfying as this.” 
List: $4.75 


THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE 


THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS AND THE APOCRYPHA 


The beautiful Pitt Brevier edition of the King James version of the Bible 
is offered to American teachers and students by special arrangement 
with The Cambridge University Press. The specially designed type and 
the beauty of format of this edition have won honors from The 
American Institute of Graphic Arts. List: $2.95 


THE D)nyden PRESS 
DOUBLEDAY ANCHOR BOOKS 


Three Anchor Titles 
George Orwell 


A Collection of Essays 

Thirteen of Orwell’s best essays on such topics as literature, politics, 
the English language and Gandhi. 95¢ 
Richard Chase 


The American Novel and Its Tradition 

A brilliant new appraisal of American fiction, defining in new terms the 
distinguishing qualities of the American novel, from James Fenimore 
Cooper to William Faulknew. An Anchor Original. 95¢ 





The Romance of Tristan and Iseult 
(as retold by) Joseph Bédier 


This world-famous classic is one of the greatest love stories in all 
literature. Translated by Hilaire Belloc and Paul Rosenfeld. 75¢ 


For a complete list, ask your bookseller or write to Doubleday Anchor 
Books, 575 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 

















142,000 


entries. Wf BSTER’s 


$5.75 plain. 
goog YY WOR 


OI TION ARy 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 
of the American Language 
COLLEGE EDITION 
Now approved and used in more than 
one thousand colleges. 

Acceptance of a new dictionary on 
such a scale cotild result from only 
one thing: its d@monstrated superior- 
ity in serving tZachers and students. 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2231 West 110th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohle 


The most complete and 
up-to-date handbook on 
today’s American English 





A DICTIONARY OF 


CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN USAGE 


% By BERGEN EVANS & CORNELIA EVANS © 


Completely new. Contains over 
560,000 words—65% more than any 
comparable reference work. Clear, 
authoritative answers to every ques- 
tion of style, grammar, word pref- 
erence, idioms, spelling, etc. 
$5.95, now at your bookstore “ 
RANDOM HOUSE, N. Y. Nut ly 





THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE ARTS 


Vol. I, NCTE Curriculum Series 
Part I 
Making the Curriculum 
Part II 
Suggested Programs 
Part III 
Problems Faced by Curriculum Makers 
Part IV 
Evaluating the Outcomes of Instruction 
$3.75 to non-members 
$2.35 to NCTE members 
(only one copy at member's price) 
Order No. M27-1(CL2) 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


704 souTH SIixTH STREET 
CHAMPAIGN, teeinors 





APPLYING 
LINGUISTICS 


That’s the focus of the second yearbook 
of the Iowa Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, just off the press. Articles by Harold 
Whitehall and Norman Stageberg, and a 
useful bibliography. 


The yearbook also contains a sym- 
posium on introductory college courses in 
literature, and an article on reading inter- 
ests of high school seniors. 


A limited supply of this yearbook is 
available from NCTE, at 90 cents a copy. 











TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


souTtH StixtH STREET 
AMPAIGN, teeinorts 











Paperbounds for the Intelligent Reader .. . 35¢ - 50c 


SIGNET, SIGNET KEY, MENTOR BOOKS 
OCC CIC 


Don Quixote 


Cervantes’ Immortal Classic 
Abridged and translated with 
an introduction by 
WALTER STARKIE 


One of the greatest literary works of all time in 
a zestful new translation by the eminent British 
writer, scholar, lecturer, and teacher. “This trans- 
lation ... is perhaps the best of all.” — Hispanic 
American Report. Mentor MD207, 50¢ 


--- also a Mentor Record 


DON QUIXOTE: Selected Readings from 
His Own Translation by Walter Starkie. Series 
12-A 1, long-playing 33% RPM, $5.95 


Language 
A Modern Synthesis 
by JOSHUA WHATMOUGH 


A penetrating analysis of the structure, me- 
chanics, and evolution of language and its role in 
human affairs, by the head of the Department 
of Linguistics and Professor of Comparative 
Philology at Harvard University. 

Mentor MD209, 50¢ 


Eight 
Great Tragedies 


Edited by Sylvan Barnet, Morton Berman, 
and William Burto 


Complete texts of plays by Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Shakespeare, Ibsen, Strindberg, Yeats, 
and O'Neill, with essays on the tragic spirit by 
Aristotle, Hume, Emerson, Tillyard, Richards, 
and Krutch. Mentor MD195, 50¢ 





ON LOVE, THE FAMILY AND 
THE GOOD LIFE: 
Selected Essays of Plutarch 
translated by Moses Hadas. 
Mentor MD202, 50¢ 


GODS, HEROES, AND MEN OF 
ANCIENT GREECE 
by W. H. D. Rouse. Signet Key KD357, 50¢ 


THREE GREAT IRISHMEN : 
Shaw, Yeats, Joyce 
by Arland Ussher. Mentor MD205, 50¢ 


THE HEDGEHOG AND THE FOX 
by Isaiah Berlin. Mentor MD198, 35¢ 


THE SILVER TREASURY OF 
LIGHT VERSE 
edited by Oscar Williams. 
Mentor MD201, 50¢ 


THE CONFESSIONS OF FELIX 
KRULL, CONFIDENCE MAN 
by Thomas Mann. Signet D1411, 50¢ 


THE FIELD OF VISION 
by Wright Morris. Signet D1455, 50¢ 


MARJORIE MORNINGSTAR 
by Herman Wouk. Signet T1454, 75¢ 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN 
CULTURE 
by Margaret Just Butcher. 
Mentor MD206, 50¢ 


EVOLUTION IN ACTION 
by Julian Huxley. Mentor MD204, 50¢ 


THE NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY 


Box CE-3, 501 Madison Ave., New York 22 





Three books of selected 
source materials for freshman 
research papers — 


Johnson’s London 
Edited by ROLAND BARTEL 


America through Foreign Eyes, 


1827-1842 
Edited by ROLAND BARTEL and EDWIN R. BINGHAM 


London in Plague and Fire, 
1665-1666 


Edited by ROLAND BARTEL 


These three collections of primary sources are de- 
signed for training in the selection, organization, 
and evaluation of material and the handling of re- 
search mechanics. The material contained in each 
pamphlet is sufficient for a considerable choice of 
topics for long papers and for a very wide range of 
topics for short papers. Brief introductions deal 
with note-taking, footnotes, and other mechanics. 


Each book about 125 pages; each $1.25 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: Englewood, N. J., Chicago 16, San Francisco 5, Atlanta 3, Dallas 1 
Home Office: Boston 16 





